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Wallace vs. Jones — 


New Deal vs. the Old 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Jesse Jones, our pug- 
nacious Secretary of Commerce, is Washington’s 
visible embodiment of the Texas legend which 
is epitomized in the drawling phrase, “Smile 
when you say that, pardner!” 

Vice President Henry Wallace has no such 
legend to lean on, nor (which may be more to 
the point) does he feel the weight of such a 
legend on his stholarly shoulders. He does not 
feet the need to be picturesque about his epi- 
thets or his drawls—which may be one of the 
advantages of coming from Iowa instead of 
Texas. 

And when Wallace passed the lie to Jesse 
(Popgun) Jones in their enlivening exchange 
this week there was no smile on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s somewhat overearnest countenance. And 
Washington is delighted with the brawl, as it 
was about the exchange of fisticuffs some while 
ago when Mr. Popgun Jones was getting pic- 
turesque with the rather slight Eugene Meyer, 
diminutive publisher of the Washington Post. 
It has helped get this overheated Capital’s mind 
off the weather, a stampeding Congress and the 
problem of where to get a good steak. 

The battle between the equally diminu- 
tive vice-president and the six-footer from 
Texas is all in terms of who bought how 
much of what item for one or another 
stockpile. It’s all full of complicated de- 
tails—enough to fill a book and defeat all 
understanding of the essential truth. And 
that truth is that Jesse Jones and his RFC 
did little or nothing about building up 
essential stockpiles of materials we used to 
get from what is now enemy-held territory, 
because before Mr. Popzun Jones makes a 
move, he is all the time figuring out, how 
is it going to affect business-as-usual. Be- 
cause Mr. Popgun Jones was worried about 
having some quinine left over in our stock- 
pile afier the war ends (which might worry 
the Drug Trust), he just went very easy 
on building up our quinine reserves. 


In a way, Mr. Jones’ attitude is at least 
understandable. He figures his job is being 
Secretary of Commerce, which makes it his 


business to worry about business and that’s all. 
Which is what he does, leaving it to Mr. Secre- 
tary of War Stimson to worry about the war. 

Mr. Wallace takes quite 


a different cut at the ball. 
Maybe you can’t say that 
Henry Wallace is all out 


for production for use and 
not for profit. The Vice 
President, with all his ideal- 
ism, is. still long 
way from being a socialist. 


a long, 





gut he has an efficient and 
honest mind. And when he 
has a job to do he goes out 
to do it the best way he 
knows how, and considera- 
tions of who is going to 


Henry Wallace nake how much profit by it 
are not going to stop him. 
And that’s why Mr. Wallace’s Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has a real record of accomplish- 
ment, whereas Mr. Jones’ RFC has not. 

But even when the Wallace-Jones duel is 
summarized in these essential mental atti- 
tudes of the two men, it still doesn’t tell 
the whole story. In fact, all of the BEW 
vs. RFC controversy is regarded by the 
politically wise in Washington as being a 
Jot of double-talk. What is behind the sur- 
face battle is the bigger fight between the 
Progressive New Deal and the Reactionary 
Old Deal. 

The political scene-shifters are letting it ge 
around that Henry Wallace has served his last 
term as Vice President. In many ways Wallace 
is regarded as the epitome of the spirit of the 
New Deal. And the end of Wallace means the 
end of that spirit. 

With that in prospect, there is no reason why 
Henry Wallace should sit back and wait for 
the axe. Which is why the fight has broken out 
in the open. The battle between Henry Wallace 
and Jesse Jones is a struggle over the life or 
death of the New Deal. 


CIO Leaders Call 
Parley to Defend ALP 


Important CIO this an- 
nounced the calling of a conference for the pur- 
pose of forming a CIO committee to rally local 
CIO unions to participate in the coming } 
election in of the state leadership of 
the American Labor Party which headed by 
George S. Counts, State Chairman; Alex Rose, 


State leaders week 


yrimary 
support 


is 


State Secretary, and Andrew R. Armstrong, 
State Treasurer. The move carries with it a 
repudiation of the policy of the Communist- 


controlled City CIO council. 

In a letter addressed to the Liberal and Labor 
Committee to Safeguard the American 
Party and signed by over 20 prominent CIO of- 


Labor 





ficials in the New York State Area they said: 

“We, the: undersigned, CIO officials in the 
New York Area pledge our wholehearted sup- 
port to the state leadership of the Americar 
Labor Party in the coming primary election 

Among those who signed the statement 
wert 

Jack Altman, Manager, Joint Council. Retail 
and Wholesale Employees of Greater New York 

Sam Baron, General Manager, Textile Work 
ers Union Joint Board. 

Charles L. Brecht, Regional Director, Indus 
trial Union Marine and Shipbuilding Worke1 

George F. Cranmore Acting Regional D 
rector, United Automobile Workers 

Thomas DeLorenzo, President, Local 3265 
(Brewster Aircraft), United Automobile Work 
ers 

Anthony T. Esposito, Manager, Playthings 
and Novelty Workers Union. 

Thomas Flynn, President, Port Council, In 
dustrial Union Marine and | Workers 

Harold J. Garno, Secretary-Treasurer, New 
York State Industrial Council, CIO 

Charles H. Kerrigar Regional Director, 
United Automobile Workers 

Murray Kudish, Manager, Retail, Wholesale 


19 
Local 388. 


New 


and Chain Food Employees Union, 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Tr 
York Joint Board, A.C.W.A. 
Jack Rubinstein, Regional 
Workers Union of America. 


asurer, 


Director, Textile 
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THE BATTLE OF WASHINGTON:—'"That damned liar,’ 


said Mr. 


Ei 


Jones of Mr. Wallace, "has called me a liar three times. 


I'm going to call him one ten times... ."" But where was the quinine for U. S. soldiers, and jute and cobalt and beryl ore? 


olitical Crisis After Sikorski Death 
ests Strength of Polish Liberais 


By LEON DENNEN 


The untimely death of General Wladislaw 
Sikorski, Polish Premier and Commander-in- 
Chief, is, in the words of Winston Churchill, 
“one of the heaviest strokes” the Allied cause 
has suffered. 

A great soldier and statesman, the General 


was held in high personal regard by both Pres- 


ident Roosevelt and the British Prime Minister. 
His death will undoubtedly result in another 
grave crisis not only in Polish government 
ranks but also in, and of even more ominous 


import, Russo-Polish relations. 
It may now be revealed that four months 
ago Polish reactionaries and anti-Semites 
led by General! Sosnkowski, who now seeks 
Premier and Commander-in- 
the of the 
and pro-fascist National Democratic Party, 
Thadeus Bielecki, Doboszynski and Mackie- 
wicz, sought to overthrow General Sikorski's 
regime. 
The coup failed, however, 
few 


to become 


Chief, and leaders anti-Semitic 


because Sikorski 


the 


was one ot Polish leaders exile in- 
fluential enough to keep in check the various 
antagonistic forces within the Polish Govern- 
ment. 

At this writing, it is not yet known who 
will replace ‘Sikorski as Premier. Whateve 
compromise is effected by the Polish President, 


Wladislaw Raczkiewicz, there is hardly any 


doubt that latent political and social antagonism 


between the powerful Socialist-Peasant bloc 

and the reactionary Sanacja (Pilsudski) Na- 

tional-Democratic bloc will become more acute. 
Another grave political factor in this 
Polish crisis is the role of Soviet Russia. 
Stalin feared and hated Sikorski because 
of the latter’s friendly relations with the 
United States and Great Britain. There is 


no doubt that he will now seize the oppor- 
tunity to push the claims of the Moscow- 
controlled “Union of Polish Patriots” which 
parades under the traditional Polish eagle, 
et al. 

Another sad commentary on 
the ignoble by 
and 


irresponsible 


Sikorski’s death 
American 
Like the 


who, be- 


is role played some 


radio commentators. 


Johannes 


newspapel 


Steel 


utterly 


cause of ignorance or subservience to Moscow, 
bitterly attacked Sikorski while he was alive 
and now that he is dead calls him a “liberal.” 

The Sikorski National Government was 


formed of a coalition of three principal Polish 


parties—the Peasant Party, the Socialist Party 
Paderewski’s Partja Pracy (Labor Party) 

and an offshoot of the National Democratic 
Party which split away from the older party 
on the question of support of Sikorski and his 
pro-Soviet policies. In this respect it was fairly 
representative of the political outlook of Poland. 


This 
of forces 
the relations 

Polish 
Party 


stru 


did 


relation 
reflected 


if 


that the 
the coalition actually 
Poland 
for example, 


not mean, however, 


inside 


of forces in its¢ 


labor, and the 
the ur 


which bear the brunt of 
he Nazis 


ot occ 


gle against 


g he 
role inside Poland, did 1 
the Sikorski Government 


their strength. 


and play 
a positi 


upy 


commensurate 





I is an open secret, too, that some 
ago a governmental change that would 
more prominent role to the Polish peasantry and 





labor was regarded as possible. Thi: possibility, 


howe ver, was scote hed by Moscou As the Soviet 
Government tried to exert pressure n favor 
of personal changes. inside the Polish Govern- 
ment, the idea of re-arrangement was reject« 
by Polish opinion «both in Great Britai and 
in the United States Ir this 1 il Poles 
of all shades of opinion and however cr al of 
tn Sikork regime were it ri ! t Pole 
would contribute to an a nw ce be 
interprete 1 as vielding to Soviet interventior 
The three outstanding personalities in 
the present Polish government rauks ca- 











pable of succeeding General Sikorski as 

Premier are Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, the 

present Minister of Interior; Jan Kwa 

pinsky, Minister of Commerce and Adam 

Ciolkosz. who is a member of the Polish 

National Council. 

Mr. Mikolajezvk (who has been app ( ’ 
President Razckiewicz as act Premier) 1 
resents, together with Profs Ke 
lit 4 statema if Ver i 
Pe 4 h occupied ie centel 
the rnment 

i whi ‘laces M $ 
temporary Deputy P1 ‘ sa S alist 
and is the chairman of the Foreign Committee 
of the P.P.S. (Polish Socialist Party). Afte 
Hitler invaded Poland, he rema the 
country fight active e German 
aggressor. When afte Hitler pa 





the district in which he lived was occupied 

















Russia, he was arrested by the Soviet author- 
ities. Kwapinsky was released only after the 
Soviet-Polish Treaty of July 30. 1941. 

Like Kwapinsky, Adama Cilkosz is a_ well- 


known Polish Socialist. The youngest of the 
Polish labor leaders, he is known as the man 
who stood in the front ranks of Polish labor 


in defense of democracy when it was challenged 
by the totalitarian-minded partisans of the late 
Marshal Pilsudski. 

Opposed to this Socialist-Peasant bloe are the 
reactionary National Democrats and the for- 
mer “Colonel” and Pilsudski groups whose 
white hope is General Sosnkowski. This General 
is notorious for his actions as Minister of War 
in 1920 when he organized the famous concen- 
tration for Jews at Jablonna near War- 
saw, supported by outright re- 


camp 


He is such 


actionaries and anti-Semites as Doboszynski and 
Mackiewiez who form the extreme radical wing 


of the National Democratic Party. 
doubt t 
settle their problems without outside inter- 


There 


ference, 
hloe 


would 
Polish Government. 


is no 


the 


progressive 
gain 


the 


hat if left 


ascendency 
This would correspond 


alone 


to 


Peasant-Secialist 
the 


more to the actual relations of forces inside 
however, 


Poland. 
which 


erals m 


aries, will 


hates 


The 


tha 


n 


Soviet 
democratic 


Government, 


Socialists 


t does outright 


undoubtedly 


prevent this bloe from 


is 1 


As the situation 
korski is bound to result 
in Russo-Polish 


relations—a ¢ 


and 


lib- 


reaction- 


“Home Front’ 





exert pressure to 
gaining power. 
iow the death of Si 
in even a graver crisis 
risis which will 


play into the hands of the Polish reactionaries. 





Monopolists Seek to Hamstring 
FCC, Cox Opens ‘Swear’ Probe 


By GEORGE SHORT 

Special to THE NEw LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. ©,—The assault 
monopoly radio interests against the 
Communications Commission got under way this 


by the 


Federal 





week when Congressman Cox’s investigating 
committee unloosed a barrage of smears against 
the government agency. 


Eugene L 
ponsible 


According to committee counsel 
Garey, the FCC policies were partly re 
for the disaster at Pearl Harbor, and 
FCC has “embarrassed” various Army and Navy 


operations in connection with the conduct of the 


} 
the 


war! 
The feud between Chairman Fly of the FCC 
and Congressman Cox is in miniature a reflec- 


tion of the battle that has been going on in 
Washington for the past year and a half. It 
shows reaction on the offensive and the New 


Dealers fighting a stubborn rear-guard action. 


In the background, clearly visible, are powerful 
vested interest groups which are usi 
sional spokesmen to gain advantages for their 


ng Congres- 


monopolies. 


~The Hague — Browder Pact 


was once a plague, 








In the case of radio, industry’s most powerful 
weapon is the Wheeler-White bill that ill be 
pushed shortly after Congress returns from the 
forthcoming rece e Cox investigation i 
regarded as a preliminary to the legislative ac- 
tion in the fall. 

Chairman Fly of the FCC stated the issue 
succinetly in a slashing attack on Cox, 

Reminding that Cox was formerly a strong 
defender of FCC against the radio industry, 
Fly said: “ It became the unfortunate duty 
of the Commission to report to the Attorney 
General that Rep. Cox had procured a $2,500 


license fee for representing a successful appli- 
‘ in- 


cant for : 


vestigatior 


i broadcast 


the 


1 of 


that, Fly charged. 


“Cox.” 


the 


terests 


with 
on 


the other, 


said 
radio 


the 


all 


on 


e 


stat 


FCC 


moving 


monopoly 


hand 
in 


ion license 


Was an ou 


Fly, “immediately joined 


Wall 
the 1 


and 
an 1 


for the 


kill. 


, ene 


tgrowth 


Street 
nilitary 


rhe 


( 


! 


of 


forces 


aim 


haus obviously been to wreck the Commission, 


the only agency representing the public in 


important 


The whole thing was so inevitable, so obviou om 
wa o characteristic 


outworn conceptions, if carried ove 


field.” 


Jersey City 


Our line’s been changed again. 
Now we all love Mayor Hague, 
Our line’s been changed again. 


erable 


rhe 


to other historical periods, 


calculable harm to the cause of progress and the chief issue today, 


So the Daily Worker statement 


St. 


began 


13th Axis. 


which 


inaugurated 


the 


pi 


thet 


new 


etentious p 


iation’s wat 


Journal 


reamble 


can prove of in 


Square 


“Such a misconception continues to exist with regard to Frank Hague and so- 


with these 
scandalous 


called (sic!) Hagueism”—and 
banner for of the most 
American politics. 


one 


The 


with a whoop. 


Comintern is no me 
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words the 
hack-room 


ve and the 


HENNEY 


Communist 


machines 


local 


Par 
in 


Stalinist 





took 
histor 


ty 
the 


are 


In the old days a Molotoff might have insisted, ir 


the 
y of 


going native 


1 classi 


Kremlin formulation, that Hagueism is, after all, “just a matter of taste 
sut for Earl Browder, apparently, de gustibus non disputandem, “The fact 
is that Frank Hague supports the President and the government’s win-the 
war policy ” Any labor or liberal opposition has been characterized 
as “Lewis-Trotskyite splitting maneuver In fact, the opposition has heer 
read off the books as “the non-existent struggle against so-called Hagueis) 
(a priceless formula worth its old Comintern weight in Moscow gold) 
n Jersey City Mayor Frank (‘I Am the Law’) Hague, wl Ame ! 
ism Rallies have regularly featured me igre in firewor “Reds! t 
Out of the USA,” declined to comment. In court, facir charges tri 
which the C.P. has up till now denounced as a “Hague frame-uy Jot I 
Longo offered no statement Neither did Longo’s la r Vito Mare te 
or the ILD, which had proclaimed Longo ! rtyvi ) Hague ( 
In Trenton, Governor Charles Edison vhose nti-H ‘ 
nounced as “tommyrot,” expressed his hope that the fe h™M | 
: not now run for Ambassador to Moscow 
= The front pages of the newspapers have been displaying the stor nall 
but when the chortling is over two serious points ought to be « ¢ 
First: the Communist Party has now made its full line clear. On the lahor front 
: it is indistinguishable from the policies of the N.A.M.. the worst Tories of all: both 
= are working artfully to remove the shirt off the workers’ backs. On the political side 
E it is identified with “Hagueism.” so called because of one of the blackest anti-labor 
= and anti-civil liberty and anti-honest administration records in civic history 
: Second It is ivete and foolishness to throw np one’ nan ‘ 
= everytime the Stalinists are found walking arr , rr he N Ame | 
or are implicated in the murder of some it pence ¢ ure 
= advances to corruption-ridden political bosse 
The Communist movement is neithe1 id¢ t 
fanatical and twisted religious sect, unprincipled, single le " 

In American politics today, at a crucial moment when reaction has mobilized it 
forces, the Communists are engaged in a violent, disruptive campaign to break up 
the liberal and labor forces rallying to form an independent labor party. In New 
York the American Labor Party faces their sabotage. In Michigan the recent CIO 
convention had to combat their delegates. 

In New Jersey the Communist policy found its appropriate lev 


ni 














Muddle 


Houses Ready to 
Recess While U. S. Is 


‘Hell Bent for Inflation’ 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


Congress is ready to recess. 

The price rollback campaign has come to a 
dead halt, 

A commercialized farm bloc-dominated Senate 
1as just gouged out a 30 per cent price increase 
in corn—which, if passed, will force an increase 


oO 





in the price of hogs, poultry and dairy products. 

Labor’s demands for wage adjustments are 
being vetoed by the Economic Stabilization 
Board. 


And Congress is determined to adjourn, leav- 


ing the country facing a price problem which 
continues as dangerous as ever.... 
That is the bad news on the domestic front 


as the worries on the war front fade. 

In the past two months the Administration 
was able to forestall Labor’s plea for needed 
wage adjustments by the promise that prices 
would be “rolled back.” But the President’s 
program has been stymied by an inflation-bent 
Congress, with the farm bloc riding herd. The 
formula is simple. Pressure on the Administra- 
tion and a whipped-up public opinion will keep 
wages in line, while legislative putsches will 
permit price rises and huge profits. 

The situation is explosive. 

This week, for example, AFL shipyard work- 


ers made a formal demand on the War Labor 
Joard for a wage adjustment to match the in- 
creased cost of living. The demand was made 


by John P. Frey, who, though one of the old- 





line AFL leaders, couched his demand in mili- 
tant language. A CIO program had been pre- 
ented previously by John Green who pointed 


out that real wages wages in relation to liv- 
ing costs—have declined in shipbuilding to an 
alarming extent. 

The powerful railway brotherhoods, who were 
o accept an 
eight-cent an hour wage increase in lieu of their 
twenty-cent an ur demand, now are in a rage 
at the veto of this eight-cent award by Stabiliza- 


—Ol 


Roosevelt t 


persuaded by President 


ho 


tion Director Fred Vinson. Dr. William Leiser- 
son of the Railway Mediation Board is fearful 
that the result might be a breakdown of the 


labor disputes machinery provided by the Rail- 


way Labor Act. 
Meanwhile the fate of the price rollback 


movement is hanging in the balance of a Senate- 
House on ial subsidy 
question. The Senate is adamant over its amend- 
ment which would forbid any government agency 
to pay dies to roll back prices, which is 
why the President vetoed the bill last week. 
And while the Senate was crippling any move 
revealed its hell- 
advancing corn 








conference the controversi 


sub 


to cut grocery store prices it 
bent for inflation motives by 
| from $1.07 to $1.40 a bushel. The Little 
formula of the War Labor limits wage 
advances to 15¢/—when they are granted. By 
action, the commercialized 





Steel 
Oo 


legislative however, 








farm bloc has voted a 30 per cent price increase. 
These farm price increases will not go to the 
small farmers but to the huge industrialized 
farms that are run as vast corporations and 
owned by insurance and absentee interests. 
For the muddles on the domestic front, the 
blame can be placed squarely on Congress. For 


the past six months, this Congress has wrecked, 


ripped, mangled and mauled nearly all ‘he 


agencies and proposals of the administration. 
In sharp contrast is its attitude towards the 
military. Everything that has been asked for 
by the Army and Navy has been supplied with- 


out diminution and in record time. No attempt 


was made to check estimates. At the same time, 


every single “civilian” proposal has been 
drastically slashed. 

One _ lesson nescapable and the CIO is 
alting fashion. 
ed a Political 
idney Hillman 
Sherman Dal- 





a steel workers 
David 
CIO units have called 

tion and an inde- 
CIO rejected 
rty because 
way was 
parties 


old 


rymple, Alt 
repi V 
MacDonald. 





esenté 


hough t 


le labor 





vendent labor party 


he 


I 
t 





he ‘ 
f many election w difficulties, e 
left open for the formation of state-wide 


two 


AFL-CIO political 
y Philips and Mc- 
ind AFL in the state. 
+ tani 





leve- 
New 
organized 
In New York the 
tank 


AFL u 


tees exIs 
land, Det ar ther cit while ir 
power- 
ng the 


nions 


( ’ , " ve r 1 cruel lessor of 


Labor 


New Tax Scheme Under 


Way 
? r ert have 


new tax 


tter 1s an 


the experts 
eeking ; stated 1 means whereby 
» leanne 
of the 
getting after 

Washing 
rface. A tip-off 
“ tax 
f the 1 f sche s including a 


new 


scheme 
pers rns re than he earned 
fore t e taxed re heavily than 
i the same. 
who 
full year 
taxes than those 
Also wage 
ng overtime will pay 


ners 


worked part-t i not work a 








On the Labor Front 





By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


You get on the train to Washington. In 
the dining car you run into a representative 
of a well-known C.I.O. union. Naturally the 
talk gets around to John L. Lewis, whose 
miners are still on strike. The C.1.O. man 
complains about how difficult Lewis is mak- 
ing it to hold the rank and file of both the 
C.I.0. and the A. F.of L. in line. There is 
the usual denunciation of “Big John.” But 
before Baltimore is reached a note of admira- 
tion comes into the C.I.0. 
man’s voice. He begins 
to tell, with relish, about 
how Lewis put it over 
on Senator Brewster at 
a hearing simply by an- 
swering a question about 
the miners’ treasury by 
reading the reserve ac- 








count items from the 
balance sheet of U. S. 
Steel. And the talk ends 


with the C.I.0. man say- 











= x ing: “Lewis is wrong. 

-. But whatever you say 

Chamberlain “ig : is 

John ? about him, he’s a big 


man.” 

You get off the train in Washington. You 
talk to a reporter for a newspaper that has 
been slamming Lewis, not from the Right, 
but from a fairly liberal point of view. The 
reporter has written his own pieces attacking 
Lewis. But he goes on to tell you how he 
happened to run into Lewis in a Pennsyl- 
vania Pullman. Lewis was ironical, but he 
was also courtly and gracious. The reporter 
threw everything in the book at Lewis. Was 
he still an isolationist? Why did he see so 
much of certain senators and congressmen 
up on the hill? Did he care what happened 
in the war? Lewis didn’t convince the re- 
porter that his heart was really in the war 
effort. “But you know,” said the reporter, 
“since that talk I’ve had a hard time believ- 
ing that John L. Lewis is a sinister character. 
I sorta wish I could throw everything I’ve 
written about Lewis into the ash can and 
begin all over again.” 


You talk next to an employee of the 
War Labor Board. “We couldn’t let John 
get away with it,” he says. “If we did, 
it would mean the end of all the ma- 
chinery that has been set up by the 
government to handle war labor prob- 
lems. It would mean the end of the 
Little Steel formula and the end of price 
control. A victory for Lewis would mean 
chaos.” 

But before the War Labor Board man is 


VOUS UAEMUTUUILELE TUT tanned eve 


= 
ET 






” ’ 


through he is repeating, with infinite relish, 
what John L. Lewis said about William 
Green at the last mine worker’s convention. 
The same pattern is repeated when you 
talk to one of Harold Ickes’s bright young 
men. He is against Lewis, naturally. But he 
respects Lewis nevertheless. “You may not 
like what Lewis is doing,” he says, “but you 
know where you stand with him. He’s trust- 
worthy. There isn’t an operator in the coal 
industry that won’t say with considerable 
awe: ‘John L. always keeps his word.’ What’s 








Just an enigma... 


trustworthy in 
That’s a rare 


more indicative, John L. is 
little things as well as big. 
thing in Washington.” 

But wasn’t Lewis causing a lot of havoc 
in production? The Ickes man thinks it over. 
Well, John L. has called three strikes in a 
really basic industry. But the strikes have 
been timed to take place over week-ends. Not 
much time has been lost. And the shut-downs 
that have occured in certain steel towns could 
be traced to management refusal to stock 
coal. 

The closer you get to the men who 
have to deal with Lewis, the less dis- 
posed you are to look at the man in 
terms of black and white. I came away 
from Washington wondering about the 
singular phenomenon of Lewis’s enemies 
regarding him with at least a dash of 
reluctant admiration. The key to the 
phenomenon is hardly to be found in 
Lewis’s own personal charm, although 
that can be considerable if he chooses 
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The Puzzle of John L. Lewis 


to turn on the spigot, as I know from 
personal experience. The people I talked 
to are used to discounting charm. But 
why, then, the sneaking, almost perverse, 
admiration for a character who puts the 
cause of his miners above the cause of 
his country? 

The answer to this question came clear 
when I balanced up the experience of two 
days in Washington. People in government, 
people who are busy reporting the Washing- 
ton scene, have uneasy consciences. They 
know that we have been doing a bad job on 
the home front. They know that we haven’t 
yet discovered the final answer to the problem 
of stabilizing wages, prices, costs, profits and 
the length of the working day in wartime. 
They know that our national tendency on the 
home front is to sweep the dirt back under the 
carpet in hopes that the war will end before 
anyone tries to lift the carpet for a thorough 
cleaning. 

In coming away from Washington on the 
day of the settlement of the coal strike I 
thought of what Foreign Minister Aranha 
of Brazil had to say a couple of years ago 
during a visit to New York. “If I were to 
have my way about it,” said Aranha, “I’d 
erect a statue to Hitler in every plaza in 
Latin America. For Hitler has compelled us 
to face up to our need for democracy and 
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unity. He is forcing the United States and 
Brazil to collaborate. And that’s a good 
thing.” 


I am not one to equate Lewis with 
Hiler. But Lewis is doing for the United 
States on the home front what the 
menace of Nazism has done, or at least 
should be doing, for all the Americas. 
He is forcing us to face up to our prob- 
lems. To get rid of Lewis’s claims, 
Washington will have to find solutions 
to the farm production problem and to 
all the manifold problems involved in 
beating inflation and holding down the 
cost of living. Lewis has compelled 
innumerable persons in the past month 
to search their consciences. 

That is why those who have been dealing 
with him haven’t felt like denouncing him. 
Ickes has a pretty hot vocabulary when he 
wants to use it, but it is noteworthy that he 
has kept it in leash while trying to settle 
the coal case. Presumably “Honest Harold” 
is honest with himself. He doesn’t approve 
of Lewis’s course. But he probably thinks 
the government must get going on the in- 
flation problem before it has the right to 
smack down Lewis. 

After all, the way to come into court 
is with clean hands. 





LaFollette Urges ‘Labor Rights Law,’ 
Warns Against Anti-Union Violence 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—tThe first direct and vigorous blow struck in behalf of 
American Labor in the wartime capital came this week. 
The keynote, hit by Sen. Robert LaFollette, was not merely “holding the line” 


, 


in defense of U.S. workers 


rights, but actually “‘progress 


on the home front.” 


In reporting upon its final investigation on the West Coast the Senate Liberties 
Committee, composed of R. M. LaFollette of Wisconsin and Elbert Thomas of Utah, 
renewed its recommendation that Congress outlaw “oppressive labor practices” and 
“organized conspiratorial interference with the right of collective bargaining.” 


Referring to the Oppressive Labor Practices 
Act, introduced by him and Senator Thomas 
during the last two terms to carry out this 
recommendation, Senator LaFollette bluntly 
indicated that he would press it as part of any 
future Congressional consideration of new na- 
tienal labor volicy. 

The measure referred to is designed to pro- 
vide criminal] penalties for employers and their 
agents found guilty of many types of activities 
uncovered in the extensive investigation con- 
ducted by the committee from 1936 to 1940. 

The need for the legislation was further 
emphasized in a report filed with the Senate on 
“The Organization of Resistance to Collective 
Bargaining in California, 1935-1939.” This 
volume, the fifth of a series of ten, analyzed a 
program of “conspiratorial interference with 
the right of iabor to organize and bargain 
collectively” carried on by powerful and well- 
known employers’ the West 
Coast since the enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Relating the disclosures in California to the 
proposed Oppressive Labor Practices Act, the 
report stated: 

“The national policy for collective bar- 
gaining will never be secured in California 
so long as the ‘belligerent’ employers’ asso- 
ciations, carrying on the practices outlined 
in the proposed Act, can function without 
fear of severe sanctions. This report makes 
it clear for all who would read that this is 
not a theory but a fact.” 
Commenting further, the report 

“The California case history 
demonstrable proof of the necessity for 
striking down by national act not only 
oppressive labor practices but their organ- 
ized and conspiratorial fulmination.” 

The Oppressive Practices Act would 
proscribe as offenses labor espionage, 


MOW Parley Decides on 
Negro Protest March 


associations on 


stated: 
stands as 


Labor 


criminal 


CHICAGO.—The national convention of the 
March-on-Washington movement, whose presi- 
dent is A. Philip Randolph, voted this week to 


give its executive committee power to organize 
a “march on Washington,’ to present the 
ances of the Negro to the administration, It 
decided against a march now. 

A projected national pilgrimage to Washing- 
ton in 1941 was responsible for the President’s 
creation of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 


griev- 


mittee; the march was called off then when the 
President issued Executive Order 8202 whicl 
forbade discrimination in industry. 

The failure of the FEPC and its lack of 
powers has strengthened the antagonism of 


Negro groups to the Administration. The mor 
militant criticism has by Randolp 
and his 

with the treatment of 
for the “We are Americans, 


been voiced 


movement. Increasing dissatisfaction 
Negroe led to the ¢all 


Too” conference 


which met in Chicago early this week. 





professional strike-breaking, the use of indus- 
trial munitions, certain abuses of private police 
systems, anti-union vigiltantism, blacklisting 
employer agreements to refrain from collective 
bargaining, so-called “yellow dog” practices, 
and coercion of employers or employees to pre- 
vent them from practicing collective bargaining. 


Senator LaFollette, recalling the long history 
of various Congressional disclosures on the 
problem attacked by the bill, emphasized that 
the legislation recommended was long overdue. 
He stated: 


“For decade after decade, similar pro- 
posals to outlaw these practices have been 
presented to the Congress. They have 
failed of passage not because of any criti- 
cism of their merits but because the legis- 
lature was too easily diverted as the more 
spectacular revelations of these sordid ac- 
tivities grew cold in the public mind. Now 
that we are for the time being in an era 
of comparative industrial peace, we should 
not forget these manifestations of evil that 
will surely poison the stream of industrial 
labor relations and thwart the rights of 
labor when we return to normal peace- 
time relationships. We should seize the 
first opportunity to strike down these op- 
pressive labor practices and write finis to 
a long and bitter chapter of American 
history.” 


The reports of the Civil Liberties Committee 
conclusively prove that the condemned practices 
still persisted on a widespread scale. 


Referring directly to the many drives for 
restrictive labor legislation in Congress and the 
various Senator LaFollette warned 
against any action that would deprive labor of 
He said: 
that the 


occasion 


States 


— f 2 
its Dasic rigats 


“Many feel present emergency 
will be the used by anti-labor 
groups to deprive labor o fits rights. There 
was a day when it was considered popular 
and statesmanlike to legislate for the pro- 
tection of labor’s rights. Now, the winds 
that blow through the mail, over the radio, 


and in the great newspaper organs have 
created in some minds a contrary impres- 
sion. I say that unless we, in the Con- 


gress, have the intestinal fortitude in this 
time of peril and crisis to defend and pro- 
that 
symbolize our democracy, we will be guilty 


mote the institutions and doctrines 


of losing the war on the home front. If we- 
indicate that it is our intention or design 
to refuse protection to the growth of bona 
fide trade unionism and industrial democ- 
racy, we deprive the nation of one of its 
greatest sources of internal and spiritual 
strength, a feeling on the part of working 
that 


democracy.” 


men they are truly defending a 





Capital Profits Under 
Vichy, Wages Fall 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LONDON (By Mail).—French capitalism co- 
operating with Hitler is making enormous pro- 
fits while the standard of living of the French 
people sinks daily, reports from France here 
reveal. 

The annual reports so far published of a var- 
iety of leading banks and industrial enterprises 
show that circles of high finance and heavy 
industry are making rich profits out of the 
plight of their fellow-coutrymen. 

Here are a few examples out of many, The 
Crédit Commercial de France reports a striking 
expansion of business, accompanied by a large 
increase, 200 million frances, in net profits. The 
Crédit Industrial Commercial has been able to 
increase profits, as compared with last year, 
from 17.8 to 25.9 millions. The Société Lyon- 
naise reports a rise in profits of 14 millions, 
enabling the Society to raise dividends by 20%. 
Les Forges d’Audincourt, though they have en- 
larged the share capital from 18 to 35 millions, 
are now able to pay dividends of 11 instead 
of 8%. 

The firm Rhéne-Pouléme records a record pro- 
fit of 70% million. The undertaking Energie In- 
dustrielle, despite the restrictions on the use 
of current, has made a net profit of 40 millions. 
France Rayon and Compagnie Métallurgique 
have doubled their share capital up to, respec- 
tively, 400 and 150 million frances. These capital 
increases have been partly financed from Ger- 
man quarters (out of the war indemnity pay- 
ments). These modest quotations from a long 
list can be rightly understood only by compar- 
ing them with the money of large sections of 
the French people. 

The material circumstances of the working 
class have altered for the worse. The calcula- 
tions appearing in the Vichy organ “Au Tra- 
vail” show that since the outbreak of war, a 
disproportion has arisen between the average 
income for auxiliary workers (at present about 
1,800 frs. per month) and the prices of rationed 
foods. For every 10 frs. added to wages, food 
prices have gone up by 120 frs. These caleula- 
tions are founded on the official maximum prices 
for rationed foods. 

These rations, in themselves seanty, e. g. 
grs. fats, 250 grs. meat, 200 grs. cheese 
month, and the daily bread ration, officially 
grs., but actually 125, cannot always be 
in full. Black market prices are four or 
times as high. 

Up to the opening of the present year, about 
12,000 firms were forced to close because of 
an artificially induced shortage of raw mater- 
ials. This has a double purpose: first, to turn 
all productive capacity towards the ends of war 
industry alone, and, secondly, to release labor 
towards a greater export of slaves for the Ger- 
man arms industry, at present suffering from 
a severe labor shortage, 
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Action in the South Pacific 


“THE GREATEST NA- 
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VAL BATTLES IN THE 
r+ HISTORY OF WAR- 
| FARE”—was the way 
: Secretary Frank Knox 
described the engagements 
now going on in the South 
Pacific in connection with 
the new American offen- 
sive. With General Mac- 
Arthur aiming at Japa- 
nese positions in Northern 
New Guinea, and Admiral 
Halsey heading towards 
Munda, key enemy base 
on New Georgia Island, 
the offensive began last 
week with the capture of 
the isle of Rendova. 
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= Ye Americans moved in, 
-@VANGUNUY? -* according to one reporter, 
singing “Marching Thru 


New Georgia,” which 
“echoed back from. the 
forbidding jungle as their 
landing craft snaked thru 








the tortuous reefs.” 





The Death of Otto Ruhle 


By VICTOR SERGE 

MEXICO CITY, June 27.—Socialism has just 
lost two great minds and two great characters. 
Otto Ruhle, veteran of the German revolution 
of 1918, died of a heart attack at his home 
here, on June 24 at the age of 69. His wife, 
Alice Gerstel-Ruhle, committed suicide an hour 
later by throwing herself from a _ window. 
Since the previous evening, when she had fore- 
seen the approaching end, she had busied her- 
self composing a series of letters to the press 
and to her friends, explaining that she had no 
wish to survive the passing of the great revolu- 
tionary leader who had been her companion. 
These messages give proof of her clearness of 
mind and moral energy. 

Had this2tragedy occurred in other times, there 
would have been tens of thousands to follow the 
remains to the crematory. As things are, how- 
ever, there were only about a hundred of close 
friends representing the anti-totalitarian refu- 
gees and the Mexican intelligentsia. The Jewish 
Bund sent a large delegation. 

Otto and Alice Ruhle carried on to the end 
and with admirable courage an_ incessant 
struggle against material want and political 
isolation. In order to live, for several years 
Otto Ruhle became, under a pseudonym, a de- 
signer—and a very good designer. His wife 
turned to translations and oceasional bits of 
journalism. Together they turned out slight 
works. They maintained an exemplary dignity 
and moral independence. Both had made a 
beginning with new works in line with their 
genuine life interests. Otto was writing on the 
social transformations in a world at war, and 
Alice had begun a volume on the psychology of 
dreams. 

As a Social Democratic member of the Reichs- 
tag in 1914, along with Karl Liebknecht, Otto 
Ruhle refused to vote for the war credits. In 
1918 he participated actively in the November 
revolution. In 1920, shortly after the formation 
of the Communist International—to which he 
refused to give his support—he went to Moscow 
to discuss the European situation with Lenin 
and to oppose, in the name of various German 
Socialist groups the authoritarian and central- 
ized methods of Bolshevism. 

Repelled by these methods, Ruhle devoted 
himself to scientific studies. In his great critical 
biography of Karl Marx, which has just been 
republished in New York, he applied to the per- 
sonality of Marx the methods of modern psy- 
chological analysis. He wrote A History of the 
Mores of the Proletariat and A History of 


Revolutions. Toward the end of the Weimar 
regime he published a study of State Capitalism 
which exhibited rare clairvoyance. In between, 
with Alice Gerstel, who was twenty years his 
junior and who had participated in the psycho- 
logical investigations of Alfred Adler, he pub- 
lished several volumes on psychology as applied 
to Socialist education, sexual education and the 
reformation of habits. As refugees in Mexico, 
these two were accorded Mexican citizenship 
by President Lazaro Cardenas in recognition of 
their services to education. 

They occupied a spacious and beautiful resi- 
dence filled with books and with those objects 
of Mexican art which one buys in the markets 
for a few cents and which maintain such an 
astonishingly lively popular tradition. There 
were water colors of Otto on the walls. They 
knew and loved Mexico. They interested them- 
selves in every phase of the life. They were. 
up to the end, full of plans.... 

Otto Ruhle was of average height, stout, with 
a sharply sculptured visage, high forehead and 
sharp blue eyes, which could, on occasion, give 
the impression of youthful innocence. On a 
forme: occasion I called him our “proletarian 
Bismarck” because of his massive and forceful 
face. Old age did not succeed in reducing him. 
On the eve of his death, already wasted away, 
he said with a smile: “I have not the least in- 
tention of dying. I want to see the end of the 
war—and what is to follow.” He spoke to me 
several times of “the return to Europe”’—the 
time when there would be so many things to do. 
The heart attack came on suddenly, and the 
physicians recognized the danger. But we 
counted on the fine vigor of the old man to 
surmount it. 

His thought was always rigorously personal. 
His independence was absolute with regard to 
personal relations as well as to matters of dis- 
cussion and thought. One always felt that here 
was a strong man, an original and scrupulously 
conscientious character. 


Among the friends whom they had in the 
United States, they especially loved and ad- 


mired John Dewey. During these last days we 
discussed together the letter of Dr. Dewey to 
The Times on the moving picture, Mission to 
Moscow. 

To sum up in one phrase the greatness of 
these two human beings, I would say that they 
belonged completely to an active and intelligent 
humanism which everything hopeful in us im- 
pels us to believe that the future will justify. 
In their death we fee] ourselves greatly im- 
poverished, 











The current propaganda visit of two Soviet 
representatives, the actor Solomon Michoels and 
the writer Itzik Feffer, brings to the fore an 
important sidelight of the Erlich-Alter case and 
sheds light on their steadfast anti-fascism. 

Michoels is being hailed here as the head of 
the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow. 
Yet the organizers and moving spirits of that 
committee were Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter. 

The General Jewish Workers Union of Poland 
this week released a letter that Erlich and Alter 
had written to Stalin in October 1941. In this 
letter, the two Polish-Jewish labor leaders pro- 


posed a Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee be or- 
ganized in Russia to rally resistance to the 
Nazis. They outlined the organization of the 


Committee and stressed the fact that the project 
had been organized with Soviet approval. 

The two leaders wrote: 

“The projected composition of the Jewish 
anti-Hitler Committee in the U.S.S.R. would 
be: seven representatives of Jewish popula- 
tions in countries under Hitler’s rule, and 
one representative each of the Jewish popu- 
lation in the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain, respectively. 

“The activities of the Jewish Anti-Hitler 
Committee are to be directed by a Prasidium 
of three: Ehlich, chairman; Alter, secretary; 
Michoels, vice-chairman.” 

Stalin shot Erlich and Alter they 
were old Socialists and were independent think- 
ers capable of mobilizing wide popular support, 
and because they were the leaders of the Polish 
labor movement. 

The project of a Jewish Anti-Fascist Commit- 
tee, initiated with Erlich and Alter, was kept, 
however, and Michoels, a non-political theatrical 
personality installed as chairman. Now Michoels 
is in this country and the Soviets 
to capitalize on this committee among the Jewish 
people here. 

The letter by Erlich and Alter addressed to 
Stalin leaves no doubt as to the standpoint of 


because 


are seeking 


these two men and the activities towards which 


they were determined to direct their energies. 
The letter, printed in full in the current issue of 
The Ghetto Speaks (published by the Polish 
Bund at 175 East Broadway, New York City) 


demonstrates the need for a Jewish anti-Fascist 
Committee, outlines the general principles, 
aims, the means and_ the 
structure. 
The letter said in part: 
“Hitler aims at the subjection of all 
countries and peoples without exception, but 


the 


organizational 


Soviet Propaganda Visitors — 
An Echo of the Erlich-Alter Case 


his persecution of the Jews is particularly 
cruel. He drags through the mud the human 
and national dignity of the Jewish people, 
he places it outside all law, even his own 
Fascist law. He aims at the complete ex- 


termination of the Jews. Therefore, the 
Jewish masses must fight Hitlerism with 
particular energy and the greatest self- 


sacrifice. This is true of the Jewish citizens 
of those countries in which the threat of 
Hitler’s barbarian rule has already become 
cruel reality. This is equally true of the 
Jewish citizens of all other countries. 

“Under such circumstances, the under- 
signed, as representatives of Jewish popula- 
tions of countries violated by Hitlerism, con- 
sider it essential to form a special Jewish 
Anti-Hitler Committee. Being the Initiative- 
Group of this Committee we approach you, 
esteemed Joseph Vissarionovitch, in your 
capacity as the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., with 
the request that you should grant permis- 
sion to form such a Committee on Soviet 
territory. The work of this Committee would 
be based on the following principles:— 

“1. The J. A. C. in the U.S.S.R. will try 
to maintain constant communication with 
Jews in countries under Hitler’s rule, with 
the purpose of obtaining correct information 
on the position of the Jewish masses there, 
of strengthening the spirit of these masses, 
and of helping them with all means avail- 
able in their fight against Hitlerism. 

“2. The J.A.C. will establish permanent 
connection with the main settlements of 
Jewish refugees from such countries in the 
U.S.S.R. with a view to: 

“(a) sponsoring the enlistment of all 
able-bodied persons in their respective na- 
tional armies; 

“(b) organizing auxiliary working par- 
ties serving the needs of these armies and 
the war industries; 

“(c) helping to provide work for all 
other refugees in their settlements. 

“3. Contact will be established with per- 
sonalities and organizations in the U.S.A., 
in support of their anti-Hitler propaganda 
and campaigns for— 

“(a) maximum help to the U.S.S.R. 
from the U.S.A. in form of war materials 
and supplies; 

“(b) maximum credit facilities for the 
U.S.S.R. 

“We hope that the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R. will have no 
objection to its formation. 


With Socialist greetings, 
H. ERLICH; V. ALTER.” 
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The Hame Bront Who's Afraid of the BigBadWar? Jyside and Out 


By MILTON HINDUS 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Literature and War 

ILLIAM RUSSEL is known to our readers as one of the up- 

-and-coming young writers of the country. First he gave us 
Berlin Embassy, then he returned to his Mississippi home and 
wrote Robert Cain, a deey- novel of the deep South. Now he is in 
the war—on special assignment in London. There is a lot of dis- 
cussion going on about the effect cf war on literature. This letter 
from Bill Russell will serve as a piece of evidence. He had “some 
excitement” in his convoy, but censorship prevents him from telling 
the tale. Now he is in the midst of things in London, doing some- 
thing or other for the Army. But there at that focal point of fight- 
ing this mar goes calmly on with his work. This is something to 
think about. If a man is a real writer, nothing interferes. Note 
the calm temper: 

“We are beginning to feel more or less at home. I have a flat 
not far from the office, and the terrifically long evenings (blackout 
at 11:15) give me ample time fer writing after work is finished. 
I have dropped my endless third novel for a while and started a 
fourth, called Black Men. Whether or not it is worth a damn, I 
can’t say. Iam approximately 100 pages along, and working every 
day. It may not be the great sociological novel, but I am putting 
all I have into it. This is the first time since I entered the Army 
that I have been able to plan a novel, to plan chapters, to work 
out characters. Otherwise the job here is quite good, interesting, 
and of some value, I trust. 

“Whatever gives us the idea that we have anything worthwhile 
to say? Although I won’t admit it to myself, it’s all been said— 
the only thing new would be the method and choice of words 
What gives me any assurance that I can contribute more to the 
world by writing than, sey, by typing out invoices in a shipping 
firm? These questions are part of the struggle of writing; there 
are many other parts. 

“T have been tremendously impressed by the British since I 
arrived. The matter-of-fact way in which the cumulative effects 
of four years of war are accepted, the honestly expressed desire 
for cooperation with Russia and the U. S. after the war is over, 
the absence cf grumbling about the lack of food and consumei 
goods add up to a pretty fine attitude. My dislike of greed is per- 





haps too large, but when I was still in the States I was dismayed 
by the prevalence of it, and now that I can look across the wate 
at what goes on I feel worse than ever. I don’t believe that one 
could point to any one class or section of America and say that it 
is less desirous than any other class or secticn to make all it can 
out of the war—such determination being coupled with an extra- 
ordinary amount of patriotic words and songs.” 

off and take a 
isping and greedy. But there this 
round him and writes another 
South. There is a compulsion 


So—even to our own people, when they stand 
good look—we seem 
writing-man sits with wat 
novel about the black mer. 
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Soldiers Are Still Men 


OU will recall what Ralph Toledano said last week about 
soldier thinking. “We want to get this war over and done 
with so we can get home. Those are the war aims and peace terms 





of the American seldier.”’ I am still wondering how many fighting 
men are covered by the sweep of this sentence. Here is a letter 
from Kar], who has been in the Army longer than Ralph: 

“T think I’d go crazy staying in the States while this is on 
Not saying that I’ll be sane anywhere else, though. Was reading 
about the Anti-Sti Biil passing. Absolutely the most vicious, 








thing I ever heard of. If that’s something to take in 
an Indian . ‘No union donations to political 
word for it... .I know most of the boys 


’s tne thing to do. But not me. 


fascistic 
your stride, I’m 
groups.’ 
—if they think at al 





Fascist isn’t the 
] 


-think i 


Capital sitting in Washington and behind the newspapers, has 
launched the fizst foot. Someday they'll go on from there. Some- 
day, maybe, vou’ll tell me the good of ali this. I only know that 


You may have the greatest 


individual liberty is the only freedom. 
I have nothing. Well, we’ll 


living standard in the world, but you'll 
see, huh?” 

I have known Kavl since he was a little fellow. The Army has 
made a good soldier of him, out he is the same warm-hearted, high 
spirited bey he always was. I think both Karl and the Army de 
serve credit for this. It’s a fine thing to think about. 

* . . 


Wild Weeds and Their Uses 

WAS all wrong when I said I had found something that we are 

unanimously agin’. I weeds, and it took but 
a short time to prove that I was—as usual—wrong. Lena Morrow 
Lewis set herself up as the Civil Liberties Union of downtrodden 
plants, and when Lena goes on rampage she ramps. When she 
had finished me I hac nut heart to face either her or an upstanding 
specimen of smartweed. She brought poets, scientists and—finally 





was talking about 








—a whole book called Useful Weeds. 
Emerson started all this trouble. As a thorough democrat he 
had to stand up for the lowly. “A weed,” he said, “is a plant whose 


Then came Sherwood Anderson 
in Winesburg, Ohio. As a 


virtues have not been discovered.” 
There is a thought-provoking passa 
boy Anderson looked out at the fields of corn, He 
marveled at, what man |! selection and 


had done by Then 
he had the notion: “ particular plants had never been 
here—or 
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and 


breeding. 


wheat 


Suppose these 


suppose that they were suddenly removed—what other 








plants (weeds). could we develop to take their places? Suddenly 
his imagination destroyed the aristocracy which we 
lished over the years. Everything that sprouts was sudd 
on an equalitarian basis. 

And now we have a defender of vegetarian leveling among 
best-sellers, Bert Damon wrote a book which is of the sort 
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pushed into “the humorous category”—such as skunks, thistles 
mules, etc 

But about weeds she develops a highly mora] philosophy: “If it 
were not tor weeds, it seems highly probable that the amount of 
hoeing would be less than half of one per cent of what it is unde 
weedy circumstances.” You get the thought. Because there are 
weeds you hoe. Because you hoe a mul is formed. Because a 
mulch is formed the stuff vs. So—if there were no weeds there 
would be few potatoes ana ans—and we s -_ abl all 
tarve. 

There you are Sul > ( ve And, Lena Morrow 
Lewis, Raiph Waldo Emerson, Sheiwood Anderson and Bertha 
Damon, I am going to forget all about you and, armed with my 
trusty hoe, march forth to destroy rag ds, milkweeds, smal 
weeds, plantain, illein, quack grass, thistle and an\ sort 
of darned things that don’t b € uve. De cy lx 
hanged! I know what I wz ’n Ss t n, A fig 
to all lily-lvered, appeasing literary f ! 

Carpetbagging in Germany 

AS I write this the G an democrats a ade unionists are 
holding a conference downstai*s Max Braue threw into 

the discussion «a remaik to the effect that a carpetbag governmer 

offers smal ype G y ¢ for E ype It t nt wor 

pondering This an carpetbag is I o tie n fearsome 

symbols i? ir national traditior 


THE HUMAN COMEDY by William Saroyan. 


Harcourt, Brace. 


$2.75. 


291 pp. 


I WISH I had the style for parable. This whole review, to do its subject justice, should 

be written as a parable. Ten years ago, Saroyan was unknown. He himself knew 
who he was, but nobody else did, and this lack of knowledge troubled him so that at 
times he doubted the truth. He was a young man whose character was not very firm 
yet, and there was nothing in the outside world to correspondent with what in his 


more buoyant moments he knew about himself. 
He was a prince in disguise. There are many of 
them walking the streets every day. 

And then came the recognition he kneyw would 
come. The prince in disguise took off his mask. 
He opened himself to the world. He wrote some 
good stories. One of them, and this is the first 
step of our parable, was called “Seventy Thou- 
sand Assyrians.” A fine story. A most sensitive 
and eloquent young writer. A writer aware of 
the injustices of life and not afraid to speak out 
baldly against them. 


“Seventy Thousand Assyrians,” if you don’t 
remember, or never read it (which amounts to 
the same thing anyway) contains a character 
named Iowa. A boy with death in him, going 
north to Portland for his last chance. His trou- 
ble’s lack of work—it was the worst time of the 
And Saroyan felt very much for 
Iowa. He felt very much because he was in the 
same position himself. A rejected writer. A 
prince rebuffed. And so he wept for Iowa, and 
his tears were mixed with less kind feelings to- 
ward those whom he felt to be responsible for 
Iowa’s position—and his own. 


depression. 


See what he wrote then. (I hope it will not 
seem as if I am reproaching the Saroyan of to- 
day with a reminder of what he once was. He 
could tell me that each state has its justification, 
and he would be right. It is only that I admired 
his style of that time, his way of putting things. 
It was very moving.) After describing Iowa and 
his misery, he went on to say, 


“at the same time all the theatres in America 
were showing, over and over again, an ani- 
mated film cartoon called ‘Who’s Afraid of 
the Big, Bad Wolf?’ and that’s what it 
amounts to; people with money laughing at 
the death that is crawling slyly into boys 
like young Iowa, pretending it isn’t there, 
laughing in warm theatres.” 


A most eloquent young writer, as you will 
agree. But now the film of Saroyan’s own life 
unfolds. The prince in disguise is no more. He 
is enthroned. Everything is his—Pulitzer Prive, 
Critie’s Circle Award, a Hollywood contract. Sue- 
cess, as the man in our time and place judges 
He begins by having his picture in the 
paper (and writes a story about it) and ends by 
marrying the daughter of the vice-president of 
Bendix Aviation. The final stamp of success— 
she’s young, beautiful, and rich. 


success. 





URELY this thing doesn’t exist. It’s too fan- 

tastic to be true. The exits and entrances 
are in their places the way they never are in life. 
The author of the story called Saroyan must have 
been a hack who stole all his ideas from the 
Grimm brothers. 

Wait a minute, though. Hasn’t he given it a 
twist at the end? Just the right touch of irony. 
Nothing Wroad, nothing that the thick eyes of 
the multitude wouid see. Just watch while I 
make his juxtaposition. “The Human Comedy” 
on one side—“Seventy Thousand Assyrians” on 
the other. Remember Iowa, remember the fat 
bourgeois who sat in warm, comfortable theatres 
laughing at the death that was crawling into 
Iowa, remember The Big, Bad Wolf. It’s the 
same trick all over again. Only the death that 
is coming to boys like Iowa now, ten years later, 
isn’t subtle in its coming. It’s sudden and hor- 
rible. And the same fat bourgeois sitting com- 
fortable in the warm theatre has to be convinced 
that it really isn’t there. 

That’s why “The Human Comedy” is breaking 
all records at the Astor. They’re laughing the 
same laughter which once horrified Saroyan. 
Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad War? In the day- 
time you make as much money as possible, but 
in the evening you want to feel righteous about 
it. You want to feel mushy, quasi-mystical. All’s 
right with the world, after all. Everything’s got 
a purpose, even death—for the next fellow. The 
hole we’re in may be infernal but the soul is 
certainly eternal. 

Whoever said that “The Human Comedy” was 
the first philosophical approach to the war was 
certainly right, but its philosophy is a sleeping 
pill for the complacent American conscience. The 
book is probably not so cheap nor ghastly as 
Mickey Rooney can make it. Nothing can prob- 
ably be as cheap as Hollywood can make it. But 
the very fact that they’ve taken it for a text is 
enough to show in what way it’s tending. After 
all, you don’t see Goldwyn and Jack Warner at 
each other’s throat bidding for “Journey to the 
End of the Night.” 

I don’t want anybody to think that I’m blaming 
Saroyan or feeling superior to him. I wish IT had 
some of his talents. This is a fable that requires 
some of Saroyan’s own eloquence. Ten years ago, 
he could have made a swell job of telling it. Now 
I’m afraid he may not even see my point, and 
neither perhaps will anybody else. The best 
thing to do is to forget about it, and let’s go 
on doing whatever we were doing before 


The Darlan Story 


By PAUL TEXTOR 


THE ENIGMA OF ADMIRAL DARLAN. Alec 
de Montmorency. E. P. Dutton & Co. 189 


pages. $2.00. 


ROM the very start one sees that this book is 

written by a foreigner who knows nothing ot 
France and who feels no compulsion to inform 
himself in advance of writing. 

The author is ignorant of the history of France 
He writes, for example: “A century earlier the 
Chouan wars desolated Brittany, and the soldiers 
of Kleber and Bonaparte were not brutal 
than the Nazis in Poland. They exterminated 
two-thirds of the population.”’ Within the com- 
lines we find no fewer than ten 


less 


pass of six 
blunders. 
De Montmorency plainly 
with Vendeé. He is not eve) 
the sum of the years, a century and a half, since 
the Chouannerie. He mistakes Hoche and Mar- 
ceau for Kleber and Bonaparte (who refused any 
command in the West), and he slanders 
the armies of the Republic by comparing them 
with the Nazis in Poland. As to the extermina- 
tion of two-thirds of the population—never has 
a royalist of the revolution 
forge an invention of this caliber. 
tion of Quiberon actually cost 711 
All of the historical references of the book are 
level. The French Republic “has only 
and inglorious mediocrity to offer the 
It has imposed a luxury tax on the tra- 
3retons! All French 
1f the Monarchy have 
the seemingly chronic habit of killing a maximum 


confounds Brittany 


capable of counting 


sort of 


dared to 
The subjuga- 


i " 
ilves. 


opponent 


on the same 
defeats 
Navy!” 
ditional 

governments since the fall 


costume of the 


of Bretons in each war, ete. 


The writer knows no more of French politics 








than of French history. He dares to relate that 
Petain, Weygand and Darlan had the purpose of 
carrying out a military plot in 1934, two years 
before the accession of the Popular Front to 
power, and he represents them as members of 


the “French Legitimist Party” (sic), an organi- 
zation which exists only in his fevered imagina- 


tion. Darlan “proceeded to concentrate ajl ranks 


In Literary Circles 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 
A Young American Poet 





























“yous poetry moves me,” Allen Tate wrott 
recently in an ¢ la publie letter to 
Karl Jay Sha 5 it has for the first 
time since T. S. Eliot’s arrival more than twenty- 
five vears ago, that final honesty which is rare, 
nle isant j ndispe ible l poet of ou 
t i Tate’s judgment eemed to me direct and 
and sincere, but a little extravagant, and in rather 
} taste (with its m c of Emerson’s classic 
letter Whitm a century Azo) I do believe 
tnat Snay i oet of some power and oi a 
V t hi 10st ique among young Amer- 
cans I vant to pute Louiss« 
Bog rem poetr nay well pecome 
t] ouchsto for this era B al ling 
Shapiro’s P Place a g [Reynal & 
H $2.00 es ‘ 2 number of 
1s fa ! ( s is not in 
perti t . A t ip . 
Snhapl S grea S gt is ‘ 
controlling (whi b} 
. ). Fre amp, before he 

yversea expla “IT write about 7 y 

self, my hous s st t and my city, and not 


With radical and strongly Republican tendencies 
aboard a 1—the battleship Jean 





single old vesse 





Bart—which was to be torpedoed with all 
aboard.” ete. After reading such idiocies and 


others of the same sort, one learns that “Leon 
Blum was cutting and slashing into the Army 
and Air Forece—into both credits and men,” all 
of which is the exact opposite of the truth—as 
the budget figures prove. 

Alex de Montmorency knows Paris no better 
than he knows France. He gives the name Le 
Royal to a eate which is actually called the 
“Taverne Royale” and he places it in front of the 
Ministry (of the Navy) whereas in reality it is 
located at the opposite end of the rue Royale. On 
this double error he bases a fanciful romance to 
make us believe that Daladier, as Minister of 
War, took the trouble to go to the Ministry of 
the Navy to get drunk in company with Darlan— 
which proves the author’s ignorance of French 





is equally unaware of the simplest facts of 
European life. Thus he makes the writer, Robert 
Goffin, the President of the Belgian Senate! He 
s as ignorant of the present as of the past. He 
relates that the grandson ot Marshal Foch was 
killed on the beach at Dakar, whereas everyone 
could read recently in The Times the good news 





Bi Week-End:—The historians will have to figure out how much 
there was to it—but as the news came in to us that week-end, 
(advt.), we had the immediate 


the passage of 


lolling on the lawn at Tamiment 
suspicion that there was something fishy about 
the Smith-Connally Anti-Labor Law. ... Jonathan Stout had also 
come up that day to attend the conference, and fresh from the 


sapital he was surprised, amazed, flabbergasted (not to mention 


a little troubled, for the Connally bill could be construed to put 
correspondents like Stout in jail!). How could it be? He felt sure 


that if the President really meant his veto, and ordered both House 
and Senate whip to line up every last vote in Congress to stop the 
overriding (or else’), Smith-Connally would have been in a dead 





pigeon-hole. . . . The timing, too, of the whole affair was very 
peculiar. The bill was on the White House desk for 10 days. The 
worst possible moment to send it back to Congress would have 
been that Friday afternoon. It was dispatched at 3 o’clock. Two 
hours later, and Congress would have been in recess. F leader 





McCormack in the House could have started Monday morning to 
whip up the necessary one-third. ... Or if it had reached 
gress two hours earlier—before the week-end rush of Congressmen 
out of Washington started (an even dozen New York Reps., agin 
the bill, took early trains)—there might still have been encugh 
votes around. At least 30 certain foes were absent. One corre- 
spondent wrote: “Mastery of timing has been one of President 
Roosevelt’s greatest political assets. In this case the master of 
timing muffed the ball.” Asked our own correspondent: Or did he? 


* 


Con- 


that there is something 


read a 


8 gee of the Week:—Could be wrong 
with us, but we still like to book, 

from left to right, and line by line. And for ail the 
traveler hub-hub about Wendell Willkie’s One World, you would 
never knew that this rather perceptive remark is made in tne 
course of his comments on Stalin’s Russia. “The way capital is 
treated,” he notes, “would, I believe, completely satisfy a Norman 


best-seller or no, 


fellow 


Thomas. .’ But, he adds, “the method of employing and payiny 
labor would satisfy our most unsocial industrialist. We re- 
commend this text for a two-minute meditation for Messrs. Davies, 


Wallace, and Lerner. 
cs af a 

pPotitical Notes:—The smoke is getting thicke: in the backrooms 

of New York’s political centers—the primaries aren't very far 
away. ... A. Clayton Powell, Harlem 
working with local district leaders in order to try and 
candidacy for Congress. He’s now a City Councilman. 
a big deal, too, the gossip runs, is little V. 
cantonio. He’s with the Martin J. 
machine for a Court nomination. 
$25,000 per, job—and patronage which might 
Set plenty well-heeled for the next 
Newspaper Guild convention’s mandate to participate financially 
in political activity is finegled by local 
First appropriation was for the Community 
party-line outfit), which will back the Commie disrupters in the 
American Labor Party. 


pastor and publisher, is 
swing his 

3usy on 
(for varmint) Mar- 
Tammany 
That’s a 14-year, 
keep the Kremlin 


By the way, the 





dickering Kennedy 


Supreme 
decade. 
fellow-travelers 


being 


Councils (a. striet 


nothing human 1s 
still lon enough, 
(Ed. Note 

is available only now be 


very busi 


ff the Top of Your Head:—Inasmuch as 

alien to us, we will, if you promise to sil 
tell you this week the story of those women’s h: 
{ si inside account 





G-r-r-r-7r!) The tru 


cause due to the critical shortage of all kinds, the mill 


| 
| 
make too many of those screwy 


ness can’t very well affairs. So 
M. Gustave Lamartine, former head of the French Academy of 
Design, has confessed his crime. ...A long and wonderful time 
ago, when a hat was a bonnet, Lamartine had a little dispute 
with a friend of his, Max Gerhardt. He insisted that he could 
create an abominable hat style which would be widely accepted 
on the strength of his name! Gerhardt scoffed, and the wager 
was on. . The new Lamartine style spread like a plague. Gro 


tesque head-pieces, running from beer caps to duffle bags, became 
things of beauty. Even Lamartine amazed. Gerhardt 
acknowledged the bet lost, and pleaded for the creation of a new 
and truly beautiful style (according to a letter by I 
which we’ve read). ... But Lamartine all these years feared that 
the confession would upset the business... . Now it can be told 


was 





his daughter 


* * . 
pnnniey— 200 Polo Grounds meeting the other night honored 
two Soviet Jewish delegates, Itzik Feffer and Simon Michoels 
What no one mentioned was that in the original plans to form 


U.S.S.R. formulated, 


secretary As 


which the 
Victor 


Anti-Hitler Committee, 
Erlich 


a Jewish 


Henryk was to be chairman, Alter 








vice-chairman, the nomination fe!] to—Michoels. Also in this 
connection we learn that there are several new wrinkles to that 
list of signers which apparently endorsed Corliss Lamont’s com 
mittee of Soviet-American amity. ... A letter from Albert Ein- 
stein, in The Ghetto Speaks, read in part: “I have always been 
convinced that the execution of the two Polish-Jewi labor leaders 


was a fatal political error and that the accusations a very im- 
probable in themselves. I would never have signed any statement 
containing assertions to the contrary... .” And from Van Wyck 
Brooks: “I know about this case and it’s shocking injustice, and 
I regret that the statement I signed did not refer to this in 
justice. I agree with you that no reference t othis case can 


be made without affirming the gross injusice of it.... 
* * * 























about Captain Becourt-Foch in the aviation ser- Literati & Co.:—PM, we learn. is preparing a leng blast 
vice. He pictures de Gaulle as an echo of British against Max Eastman! (Incidentally, Kenneth Stewart, late 
war leaders, but everyone knows that de Gaulle of the O.W.1.. who did that smear job on Jan Valtin a number 
is in constant conflict with the British govern of years back, recently rejoined the staff.) Kenneth Crawford 
ment. Déat becomes “a former radical socialist (Jonathan Stout told the full story of his North African trip last 
member of Leon Blum’s Popular Front Govern week) has joined the staff of Newsweek. He leaves shortly for 
ment.” (In one short characterization two asser Chungking, China. of t scandalous fellow- 
tions and two lies.) Doriot is described as forme traveler dccument in d ‘ to Moscow were: Aaron 
director of ’Humanité (another lie) and the man Copland, Theodore Dreiser, Walter Duran Rockwell Kent. Emil 
who insulted Marshal Petain (another lie) when Lengycl, Sen. Claude Pepper, Rep. Jonn Cotfee, Arthur Upham 
he published a book entitled Je suis un homme Pope, Herman Shumlin, Donald Og Stewart, Ger eve Tabouis 
du Maréchal. ; The surprising name inp the list was that of —Waldo Frar Frank 
One cannot make an end of counting up the un has spent a literary lifetime attacking “materialism” in ialf of 
truths which swarm through this miserable book “ideal value For him to defend the gross Davies movie is some- 
a work lacking in interest, sincerity, decency and thine short of re ! As a matt of fact, in |} atest book, 
value. It is regrettable that such writings are South American J ey. Waldo Frank uses n tronger lan- 
published, when the authors of serious and sincere guage in refcrence to the Seviet sten. than thi ter ever has! 
works are unable to find publishers. What goes? 
thout ‘America, the word that is the chief enemy companied “T. S. Eliot’s art t ty-five yea 
f modern poetry.” If he had written nothing ago.” Consider Shapiro’s “Hollywood” piece. It 
better, I feel, this would be a man worth remem- is sharp (“The air is clear and famous, every day 
yering: and he has written at least a few lines Bright as «a postcard”); it is eligent 
nore than any’ other young American poet I (“Langhter and e ¢ ading industries’) 
now which offer a native sense of our own times. it is witty (‘Beauty narketed a be 
His “persons, places and things” include the food’)—but it remains repetitive ar nfused 
orner drugstore, a midnight movie, his new auto- and one really doesn’t et poem for t s 
mobile, a Washington monument, Hollywood, his nor the meaning I lutte? ore : 
ollege, his girl, a haircut, induction. Most of Well-turned social ! 
iese themes are developed with wit and music, ‘major poett true w 
rony, a little bitterness, and a lively intelligence. g ! $ 0 are uly 
Few of these poems, howeve possess a real conside f ( Here is a pe v 
tructural impact, the fina? felicity of technical \ ack ution 
power. For the most part Shapiro’s work gives loving a ares ness 
the impression of acute reportage in verse, which Ss pt ks I have ff« 
is to say that it rises occasionally to tight, effec- _ he é i or ficat I 
lines but lacks the sustaining control of inne: criti tt : ow confuses 1 
orm. Of a poor cemetery, he writes: ‘ n i tone 4 sig ind self-cons ness 
he cities ave unplanned.” Of the U1 yersity 1 - - It S 
inia: “To hurt the Negro and avoid the vi 
the curriculun Of an epitaph: “Once rea : I 
vn, once married, and onee dead.” Of exiles: | regener 1 s ) 
The « rth is taken: this is not your home.” And n Ne { er { 3 < 
is fine lyric, “A Cut Flower,” opens, “J stand hi vritt (f \ ra and 
slenderness all fresh and fa ” No single Ind Oce: elsewhere) italicize once agair 
poem here, unfortunately, seems to me to be as he dangers fixing s and responsibilities 


omplete and great as some of those which ac- 





(Continued on Page Seven) 
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O Mountaineer’ 
. PART II 
ATE one evening, as I was 
pheasant’s hutches, I felt someone behind my back. 
I turned quickly and, in the lamplight, saw Rosso and 
Scarpa for the first time. I led the way back to the 





~ Labor Sees New Threat of Fascism in Post- 
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THE NEW LEADER ~ 


A Tale of the Italian Underground 


By STEFANO TERRA 


stooping over the 


lodge where there was a wood stove. 

“We know who you are .. .” Rosso began. 

“Yes. We know you, all right,” Scarpa echoed after 
him, and they went on staring at me quietly, lighting 
their pipes filled with the brandy-soaked tobacco. They 
had just been hired to cut down a part of the neigh- 
boring woods in the valley. The pay was low on the 
trumped up excuse that they did not belong to the 
Agriculture Society. 

“Before they hired us, though, the agent made damn 
sure we weren’t members of the Syndicate.” 

“And just by chance, only those who aren’t mem- 
bers were taken,” Scarpa said. 

Rosso always answered my questions promptly and 
Scarpa, in a clear, deliberate voice, followed him up 
sometimes with a proverb or a maxim suited to the 
occasion. 

One of the men was heavily tanned with the skin 
drawn tight over his cheek bones, and his restless eyes 
were brilliant black. His long gnarled fingers were 
restless too and when he talked his head and shoulders 
often came into play. The other was small, with deli- 
cate proportions, in his early thirties, his face abso- 
lutely calm with large eyes which glanced about de- 
liberately. When Rosso, head and shoulders increas- 
ingly agitated, seemed to lose himself in some endless 
chain of tumbling sentences, Scarpa would interrupt, 
lightly raising his hand. 

They warmed themselves through with my acquavit 
and then I decided to walk with them by a little known 
_path as far as the entrance to the town. They went 
on ahead of me with their easy stride. When we had 
reached the mountain ridge, they stopped and Scarpa, 
pointing toward the ground on the other side of the 
border, looked at me, raised his head for a moment 
without a word, and then said: 

“Be careful of those three rocks just beyond the river 
bank. That’s where shots from behind come from.” 

Rosso spoke of the time of year and advised me not 
to go all the way down with them so that I should 
not run the useless risk of being seen. I stopped, and 
watched them slither down the wooded mountain side. 
They made no noise: swift and silent as the light 
animals. who denizen the woods they disappeared in 
a few seconds, and I turned on my heel. 

‘ * 

HE black outlines of the mountain side over which 

the moonlight still lingered were sharp and clear. 
There was such a fullness in the light glowing air that 
one: was moved to hold one’s head in one’s hands, 
moved past words. I started to roll a cigarette and 
wandered toward the torrent to get a better view of 
the three rocks. I felt easy in my spirit: the two 
men had pleased me mightily. Pietro’s choice was all 
the better as our smugglers did not work out of self- 
interest but for our common cause, as Rosso said. I 
knew by hearsay how dangerous it was and how much 
time could be wasted in dealing with venal elements 
who might hesitate before making a quick decision in 
a perilous moment. 

During the rest of the month, my contacts with the 
two smugglers were more and more frequent and we 
talked endlessly about the work to be done. Old Raga 
joined the other two men. He pretended to suffer from 
rheumatism, the better to escape the superveillance to 
which all the able bodied men of the region were 
subjected. He was greatly respected by the other two, 


America's 'Jap-Crow’ Policy 





Exposing 


By JOHN DIXON FORD 

ALIFORNIA.—The pier Un-American Committee 

is fanning a nation-wide persecution of one of the 
most law abiding, helpless, and inarticulate minorities 
in the United States—American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry. 

This is the second and the more sinister effort of 
this committee, in collaboration with the various race- 
baiting reactionary groups of the West Coast, to stir 
up hatred against and to smear this minority purely 
because of their race. 

The first campaign resulted in the so-called “Yellow 
Book,” which attempted to portray American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry in a lurid and evil light. Repre- 
sentative Thomas Eliot of Massachusetts completely 
demolished this “report” by his devastating exposure 
of the whole tissue of inaccuracies, misrepresentations, 
hatred, and outright fantasies. Even the “secret docu- 
ments” which the Dies Committee allegedly seized from 
Japanese agents were shown by Mr. Eliot to be copied 
from pages of magazines with circulations of millions 
and available in most libraries. The “Yellow Book” 
was a “dud,” and even the West Coast laughed at its 
inaccuracies and its distortions. 

Today, however, the committee has been successful in 
instigating an incredible amount of hatred against this 
minority; hatred based on even more baseless charges 
than those exposed by Representative Eliot, since now 
the persecution of this loyal American minority is 
popular. Such agitation undermines the Constitution 
and the bases of American democracy, but for some 
people apparently it is easier to persecute a helpless 
minority of fellow Americans than to fight the fascist 
and militarist enemies. 

* - * 

O understand the present Dies campaign, it is im- 

portant to keep in mind the committee’s close col- 
laboration with the Hearst press, the Native Sons of 
the Golden West, the Associated Farmers, the Cali- 
fornia Joint Immigration Committee, and similar vested 
interests and race-baiting organizations, most of which 
are frankly seeking to eliminate their chief business 
competitor, Americans of Japanese ancestry and per- 
manent Japanese residents. These organizations are 
the same ones which have opposed the revocation of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, and which believe in disen- 
franchisement of all “non-Aryan” They were 
the. prime instigators of the evacuation of all 
of Japanese ancestry on the West Coast without due 
process of law, without a hearing or trial, although 
not one has been convicted or even charged 


pe rsons. 
persons 


with trea- 


sonable activities. In short, the race baiters won over 
their opponents—churchmen, educators, and various 
professional and civic leaders who knew the people of 
Japanese ancestry and therefore objected to indiscrim- 
inate evacuation. 

The basis of the evacuation was the alleged 


disloyalty and sabotage at Pear! Harbor. The War 
Department; John Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI; the Chief of Honolulu Police; the Hawaiian 


» Citizens’ Council, and other high officials and re- 





more as a father than as a leader. Every so often, in 
the midst of our quiet talks in the big room. Rosso 
would tell of some former deed of Raga’s, and the old 
man’s eyes would shine with pleasure in his lined dis- 
colored face which had weathered like an apple dried 
in the attic. 

Rosso began to take a liking to me and brought me 
long strings of the light tobacco he had smuggled in. 
One evening, he sent me a girl, Anna. During that 
summer month that was sweet to me, I remember her 
well. Anna, I still remember you and even now I would 
like to thank you... 

“Here I am,” she said, looking me in the eyes. “Rosso 
told me you might need something.” 

She came into the big room, smiling, and waited for 
my answer. 

“Could we make polenta together, with meat and 
tomato sauce?” I asked after a minute. 

“Yes,” she said, “and you may have some clothes 


to be mended.” 
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"Death in Italy" 


HIS is the sec- 

ond installment 
of the story of 
Enrico Bard, a 
mountaineer in 
the service of the 
Italian anti-fas- 
cist underground. 
The author, Ste- 
fano ‘Terra, was 
himself for many 
years an active revolutionary fighting the Black- 
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shirts. “O Mountaineer” is the second tale The 
New Leader is publishing from his recently- 


arrived collection, “Morte di Italiani,” written in 
Cairo. It will be concluded in the next issue. 
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“T have, The straps on my hunting pants are torn, 
right here near the pocket.” 

She leaned forward and her head drew near my 
thigh, the better to see. I glanced down at the 
tender nape of her neck which the loosely-held hair 
had left bare. 


“How blonde you are!” I said. 

“Where is the sewing kit with some needles and 
thread?” 

“You are so blonde . .’ I began again. “Your 


” 


mouth... 

And then I kissed her with my eyes open, close to 
hers. Her skin was fresh and clear. Her young straight 
legs were clad in heavy white wool socks which she 
rolled down over her boots. Her face was a little tired 
around the eyes because of the work she had done in 
a factory in the city. But she talked little of this. 

“It’s bad enough to think that I’ll have to go down 
to the city again in the autumn to get another job,” 
she muttered, playing with the buttons of my hunting 
jacket. 

“Why do you talk so much?” she asked. “Pietro 
hardly talks at all when he’s with me. He drinks and 
looks at me, and then he says he is sleepy.” 

“I’m not sleepy tonight,” I said, after we had eaten 
together. “Let’s go out. Perhaps it will rain.” 

But she did not want to go outside. Instead, she 
hunched against the window-panes. 

I brought her a blanket and sat down on a bench 
close beside her. In silence we listened to the thunder 


a New Dies 


sponsible organizations have all flatly denied that 

American citizens of Japanese ancestry had com- 

mitted any acts of sabotage or treason. 

Persons of Japanese ancestry displayed spontaneous 
loyalty. (For detailed refutation of all stories of sabo- 
tage and disloyalty, see the Fourth Interim Report of 
the Select Committee Investigating Defense Migration 
(Tolan Committee), House of Representatives, May 
1942. pages 48-58; and also Blake Clark’s Remember 
Pearl Harbor, as well as the various statements of 
John Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI.) But the 
instigators of the anti-Japanese hate on the West Coast 
did not publicize these facts, and instead the known 
falsehoods were given the widest of circulation over 
the radio, in the press, and in the person-to-person 
discussions, 

The evacuation cost the victims over $400,000,000. 
The savings of two or three generations of hard work 
of opening up agricultural lands. Even in this dire 
extremity, both American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
and Japanese permanent residents voluntarily cooper- 
ated in the evacuation as a patriotic duty despite the 
total loss of their property and although they knew 
that the whole evacuation was unjustified and unfair. 
Only the loyal cooperation of the evacuees themselves 
made possible the rapid and thorough accomplisiiment 
of the move. No wonder the high officials concerned 


that was running down the valley. With her finger, 
she followed the first drops of rain on their course 
down the panes of' glass. 

“Anna. Anna, do you like the rain?” 

“What do you care, chatter-box? Kiss me— just 
here,” and she raised her head till her throat was 
against my mouth, 

* * 
FTER thirty days, Pietro came back bringing with 
him an enlargement of his children’s photograph 
and precise instructions as to the work to be done. On 
his own, he had gone about getting more information 
concerning me. He seemed satisfied and told me that 
I would make my first trip with old Raga. 

“Before winter comes,” he said. “because the boys 
in Rome are preparing a war for next spring.” 

“Against whom?” I asked, stunned. 

“In Africa,” and his hand gestured to indicate a far- 
off land. “Against Abyssinia. The Fascist Regional 
Cireles are already distributing illustrated postcards 
with naked black women on them. The usual mouth- 
pieces have started to talk about revenge against 
Abyssinia, and about Empires and Emperors ,. .” 

“They'll have an easy time getting volunteers with 
unemployment getting worse every day.” 

Like so many revolutionaries who had fought Fasc- 
ism from its inception, Pietro suffered long periods of 
weariness. The dictatorship seemed to him an amor- 
phous colossus which had gone on swelling year after 
year, fattening, growing more robust and more vora- 
cious. Certain days, he felt profoundly insecure about 
everything and wanted to leave for France, for Nice. 
where he had a sister who owned a little house on 
the outskirts, along the coast. He even had a snapshot 
of the house. 

“I’ve been living on photographs for years, old man,” 
he would say. 

But still our work within the resistance movement 
was his very life. A few days later, he made a 
“jaunt,” as he called it, one dark night, to a little 
town on the other side of the frontier. Just before 
dawn, I was still up waiting for him. My black and 
white cat had long ago given up stretching herself 
across the pages of the book I was reading (this was 
her friendly suggestion, on the evenings I spent read- 
ing, that it was time to go to bed), when I noticed 
something white outside the window. I got up to in- 
spect the hutches. I met Pietro at the entrance. He 
seemed hurried and tired. 

“I checked up on the ‘conductors’ on the other side 
of the river,” he said. “It seems they are quite ready 
to work.” 

“You might have been caught by the dawn at any 
moment.” 

“Yes, it’s true. But I ran into someone in town... 

He broke off and went in, his head down, as if afraid 
I might ask him: “Whom did you meet?” 

Although the “conductors” had been checked on, that 
is to say, although Pietro had re-established our contact 
with the distribution point for the propaganda material 
to be carried across ‘the border, his night prowlings 
grew more and more frequent without any perceptible 
reason. Sometimes he felt the danger of being caught 
at dawn by the binoculars and then the bullets of the 
guards who patrolled the mountain side where the 
fir trees were thinnest and weighed down by the drive 
of the wind. 

“Who do you meet, Pietro, over there?” 

So many times I would have liked to ask him, but 
I could read in his eyes a kind of prayer not to be 
questioned. His silence seemed to say: 

“Wait, friend, let it be, it will pass. So many hope- 
less. desperate hours have passed.” 

[To be concluded in the next issue.] 
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ampaign 


were surprised and expressed their enthusiastic praise 
of the patriotism of these people. Typical is the state- 
ment of E. J. Ennis, Chief of the Alien Control Unit, 


Department of Justice: “No other group of people in 
the history of the United States has ever been called 
upon to make a greater sacrifice for their country, and 
none responded more nobly.” 
* + * 

Berneven these people constituted only about one 

per cent of the West Coast population, they ac- 
counted for a substantial percentage of the agricultural 
production, processing work, and professional services. 

They had the lowest crime and delinquency rate 
of any racial group. They had almost no relief 
cases even at the bottom of the depression. Lead- 
ing public officials and civic figures repeatedly 
acknowledged the excellent civic record of the 
citizens of Japanese ancestry. 

These Americans who displayed unprecedented loy- 
alty, according to Federal officials, are for the most 
part now rotting in relocation camps. Their ambition 
and industry are disappearing; their skills are rusting 
from lack of practice; the morale is sagging. Insanity 
rate is rising, and for the first time in their history, 
delinquency has become a problem. This obvious demor- 
alization is not the fault primarily of the WRA ad- 
ministration of camps, but the very fact of segregation, 
isolation, and slum existence creates these results. After 
all, these loyal Americans have had less rights and 
worse treatment than even convicted enemy alien pro- 
Nazis. It is not surprising, therefore, that Dillon S. 
Myer, Director of the WRA, admits frankly that the 
whole thing is a ghastly mistake and the very idea of 
keeping these people in camps is un-American. The 
government is trying to resettle the people as rapidly 
as possible in order to close up the centers. 

But the same powerful groups which instigated 
the evacuation in the first place are now cam- 
paigning on the largest scale in the history of 
their race-baiting. In collaboration with the Dies 
Committee, they hope to stop the government 
program of resettlement. They already have front- 
page hysteria articles, day after day, some four 
and five columns long, charging these _ loyal 
Americans of Japanese ancestry with sabotage, 
treachery, plots, treason and race hatred. 

The Dies Committee gives these yellow journals a 
pseudo-official status for their unfounded allegations. 
(Even the conservative magazine Time, states in the 
June 21, 1943, issue that the race-baiting by Hearst 
papers were at least partially responsible for the race 


riot against Mexican-Americans in Los Angeles. If 
even against Mexican-Americans such un-American 


race hatreds can be instigated, the effect of the cam- 
paign against Japanese Americans is obvious.) 
* * * 
HAT is the Dies Committee charging? What are 
the facts? 
Note: Persons of Japanese ancestry may be classified 
under three groupings. First, native born, American 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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ar France 


Vignaux Urges End 
Of Vichy Politics, Economy 


By PAUL VIGNAUX 
Educational Director, Trade Union League of (French) 
Christian Workers 

UR comrades who are still in France, the men of the old C.G.T. 

and of the Christian Unions, who recognized that this war was 
a workers’ war, knew in July, 1940, that there was no armistice in 
the war of the French worker. 

Three years have passed since then, years in which the French 
nation has been shaken to its foundations; a wave of negation en- 
gulfed numberless intellectuals and labor leaders. Militants of the 
C.G.T. and of the Christian Unicns began the resistance move- 
ment by an act of faith: they had faith in a free trade-union move- 
ment and in free institutions in general, without which there can 
be no labor movement. This workers’ tradition, this democratic 
tradition, which has survived the test of defeat, will now have the 
task of overcoming the difficulties cf the liberation period, and of 
reconstruction, 

It is high time we discussed these problems in specific relation 
to France. Already the three departments of Algeria of the Liber- 
ation Committee means the unification of the French forces which 
will aid the Allies to free the territory and the people of con- 
tinental France. Almost all Frenchmen are today living under 
their first impression of relief at this happy event. Permit me to 
express here the joy that is felt especially by those who, like my- 
self, kept, throughout the expedients and incidents of the North 
African affair, a fundamental confidence in the democratic tradi- 
tion of the United States and in the policies of President Roosevelt. 

Moreover, I see no future for France except through a basic 
confidence in our own people. The workers’ movement in France 
will never be uninterested in problems of foreign affairs. More 
than ever, it will now have to play an active rele: without an 
intelligent policy of international solidarity, France cannot achieve 
the reconstruction which the liberation wil! make possible. 

* * * 


seen task is far more complex and fundamental than many 
imagine. The adversary from which the working class and the 
French nation as a whole are seeking to free themselves is a more 
than the Nazi occupation, it is Vichy as well. Vichy, not only the 
men, but the system! A system which may be summed up in two 
words: bureaucracy and standardization. 
The Vichy regime, which was essentially oligarchic, forced all 





Two Men of Vichy—Petain, Laval. 


phases of French life under the domination of an invading bu- 
reaucracy, a totalitarian way of life. 

In the name of national] unity, of the nationalism of “France 
alone,” this regime promoted a conformism which, in the last 
analysis, only aimed at following the Chief blindly, thus making 
him solely responsible befcre history. 

It was defeat which made it possible to impose the Vichy 
system on the French people. But such a system of bureaucracy 
and standardization may survive in contemporary societies 
none the less, especially French society. This system is not 
only the result of the Armistice but also of a crisis in the 
structure of democratic society itself. The solution of this 
crisis constitutes the problem which will face the workers’ 
movement in France after the victory. 

The bureaucratic character of the Vichy regime corresponds to 
the rise to economic and political power of the upper bureaucracy 
itself:important ¢ivil and military functionaries who, out of con- 
victicn or interest, threw in their lot with the big directors of 
private industry. Thus a whole clique was formed, one might 
almost say a technical directorate, whose will to power was bound 
up with a cavacity for organization. These efficiency experts seem 
to me to be at heart impatient with the control of the ... “in- 
competenis,” that is, to popular control. The Armistice and “col- 

laboration” permitted them to rule the country. It would be 
naive to believe that the reconstruction period will not offer, 
especially at its inception, a chance for the continued dictatorship 
of these experts. 


* * . oe al 


ITHOUT doubt, the liberaticn of the French people means a 

return of national sovereignty. But the history af France 
teaches us that the principle of popular sovereignty does not ex- 
clude the concentration of unchecked power in a political leader on 
whom depends a bureaucratic system of uniformity which will brook 
no opposition. After all, Bonapartism was born in France. I do 
not believe that the country is definitely freed of all temptation to 
power and executive dictatorship, or that it may not itself as a 
whole with cne man of democratic principles or of the revolu- 
tionary groups, nor even that it is freed once for all of national 
exaltation in compensation for past defeats. 

The truth is, in my opinion, that the workers’ movement in 
France must struggle, after the victory, against the tendencies 
which would seek, under another name, to perpetuate a system 
of bureaucracy and conformity. Against this danger, the task 
will be once more to see to it that French democratic traditions 
win out, both in doctrine and in fact. 

Democracy means popular control. National sovereignty means 
the autonomy and supremacy of the community of citizens in its 
dealings with all the business of government. Political liberty 
means the exercise of this autonomous force through controlling 
the government’s institutions. 

If the political situation tends to be bureaucratic, the workers’ 
organizaticns will inevitably imitate the pseudo-trade-unions of 
the Vichy Labor Charter. These organizations are simply bu- 
reaucratic instruments of conformity. The free unions, founded 
on independence of thought and organization in regard to manage- 
ment and government, tend by to check the greed for 
power of the vested interests. 

The independence of the labor unions is the basic condition 
for workers control, just as real independence of all citizens 
is essential for popular control. In our period of interpenetra- 
tion of private and public, political and economic affairs, it 
is essential that these two aspects of control join together 
and complete one another. Never before in French history has 
the workers’ movement felt it so essential to identify itself 
with the republican movement as a whole. 

Their affirmation of solidarity could enlighten their future, and 
could build a bridge-head with the past 

. * * 


contrast 


A‘ the leaders of French trade unionism affirmed as early as 
November 1940, the June defeat of that year had nothing to 
The 


ntari: 


egime of political trade-union tradition 


inism of the authori- 


do with a 1 liberty. 


is incompatible with the anti-parliame 


tarian spirit; this spirit criticizes Parliament out of fear of execu- 
tive control, criticizes the parties in ord to eliminate discussion 
and opposition, and criticizes the clected representatives of the 


people in erder to assure the domination of the bureaucrats. Trade 


unionism, on the contrary, clings to the right of free discussion 
and opposition, and criticizes the elected representatives of the 
domination of the bureaucrats. 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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liberal leaders, liberal movement. and liberal gains ui 1 
all along the line have been slaughtered by combina- 
tions of their opponents. 

We lack rallying points, but if we persist in what is 
tantamount to cowardice, we shall never tind them, or, 
what is better, create them. 

As I see it today, liberal thought has little bearing 
in democratic decisions. It has but few newspapers, 
periodicals or commentators. Its radio influence is 
small, and its voice is seldom heard in executive de- 
partments and even less in congressional hearing. 

I have no fears as to the long-time survival and triumph 
of a faith which exalts the human spirit. But unless the 
present crop of liberals wish to be confined to quarters, 
as they now almost aie, we must get busy. Our work is 
suffering from manpower shortage, while our opponents 
are falling all over thenselves in their efforts to strike 
a disabled liberalism. 
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From Leon Henderson —A Challenge to American Liberals 











= 
By LEON HENDERSON I miss my guess it is bound to be under strain. Labor tionally of the liberal faith, you must acquaint yourself country is prepared to go no further than the League of & 
S a rank and file member cf the liberal faith, I share went along with thic formula of adjustment to the rising with the stresses and strains, the dangers and pains, Nations, with perhaps agreements on international main- = 
with many others the uneasy feeling that liberalism cost of living. It is based on 15 percent increase after of these actions, or ignore your heritage. tenance cf peace, we should find it out in advance z 
is in temporary eclipse, tnat many of its leaders seem January, 1941. The index has already risen 25 percent, , E , . ; ‘ , We have made a beginning with the Four Freedoms = 
to have abdicated, and that too many of us have deferred and if the recent course ef Congress is unchanged, it must T’S customary, in a discourse cf this kind, to draw and the Atlantic Charter. But—and maybe this grows = 
and postponed the vigor of action which has distinguished of surety rise more. lessons from experience. I’m not very good at lesson- out of my blissful innocence—I'd like to see some = 
our faith ‘n recent vears Those who hate labor and its gains, those who watch drawing, but events of recent months suggest certain super-important body, representing Congress, the = 
What I have to say has little content of the reascns for opportunities to humiliate and harass labor, will ideas to me. executive branch, and associations of citizens, get 
why the stature of liberal thought has diminished. Others probably misuse this acutely important coming debate cn First of all, our own thinking has not been clear, and more precise guides on many items. ‘ 
have written briiliantiy of its decline, and in the main I the Little Steel Formula, and unless the disciplines of our acticn program has been worse. As I size it up, many I’d like to hear something enthusiastic about self-deteri 
accept their analyses as suund. But, like so many others, decent discussion prevail, we may have a ruling based on jssues of the human spirit, which affect the status of mination. Perhaps I’ve been too busy, but I haven’t heard 
I idexitified the things we are fighting for with liberalism hatreds and oitterness, the individual, and deal with his dignity as a person, are enough to suit me about democratic selection of govern- 
as it has siurdily defended the dignity of the individual How do you feel about Elmer Davis and Domestic In- inextricably tied up with matters about which the average ments. I sense that we are feeling our way through our 
for ages. My party, the Democratic party, was tradi- formation? Did you recognize as liberais those members individual has little equipment to form opinion, This has first problem, that of De Gaulle and tT and I know 
tionally most concerned with the rights cf man, and has of Congress who struck down Elmer Davis? Yet the led us to rely in recent years on government. That reli- our first job is to win tne war. But still I'd like to see 
been returned to office five times since it became the prevailing argument revelved around the bili of Rights. ance, for many good but more bad reassons, is no longer the opportunity given folks in advance to indicate their 
majority power in 1932. Its reelection, it seemed to me, I do not mean for one moment to suggest that liberals a strong one. desires, rather than pro-form ratification. We have more 
had found its overriding strength in its concern for the must control Congressional decision, or that they have But new instrumentalities have not been formed in keep- to fear of fait accompli than eee before. 
individual, and that seemed guarantee enough, even a monopoly on the Bill of Rights. I do say that if liberals ing with demands, and the pace of action is very fast. I know that many groups, business and otherwise, are 
against the conservatism «f some Southern members. let discussion and influence go by default, we shall have Where shall we seek guidance on complex matters; guid- carefully formulating plans for presentation to the peace 
I know today that such is not the case. no real reason to complain if we are persecuted for our ance which intelligently should come from analyses based table conference. This is their right. I don’t know that 
Because liberals have not fought well; liberal ideas, opinions, We can applaud a Harold Ickes, when he _ on the best technical and prefessional knowledge? liberal groups are doing the same. But I am acutely 


aware that my faith in the common man and his ultimate 
destiny are bound to be affected, and I'd feel easier if we 
were at work, too. 

The communication of news and the conditions of its 
collection and dispatch, all over the world, is one field. 

The ownership of transport is another. Who will own 
and manage the airways, and the seaways? The U. S. 
may have 20 million tons of shipping. Vice-President 
Wallace, as I recall, had a few suggestions recently on 
internationalizing airfields. He scon found that isolation- 
ists, imperialists, and some air interests had other ideas. 
I accept their right and necessity for having plans. But 
we had too much back-room and impromptu decision at 
Versailles to suit my liberalism. 

I'd like some really representative body in this 
country to test our attitudes on post-war control of 
raw materials. I know for certainty there are already 
plans and programs for cartels, particularly minerals 
and metals. But cartels owned by whom, and in whose 
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What Needs to Be Done 


Siete ranks of the New Dealers in Washington have been thinning out like 
the hair on a balding pate. There are new faces there for wartime busi- 
ness—Donald Nelson, Paul MeNutt, James Byrnes, et al. But the people’s 








business, once safeguarded and advanced, is badly lagging. 


When Leon Henderson was bounced (and bounced is the word) from 
the Office of Price Administration, the vested blocs and lobbies had won 
another victory. But his fight, apparently, is far from over. The other night 
he made a ringing speech, on which this article is based. Here he issues a 
clear challenge to the liberal forces of the country—there must be greater 
unity among progressives, more intelligent, intensified action . . . if the 





























































































‘ * * 
AM most certainly not the best liberal pri blem-spotter ghar lcendedeed rgd ani Oe oe ve vege ve ee interest run? = 
available, but let me briefly outline a few which call to the real dangers that confront us. Mr. Henderson's article likely to * * * 5 

for intelligent study with a view of positive decision. arouse nation-wide comment. T i oh to me that ae ge inne ite ogg or = 
Treat j ce mneaay Vis i saiswan. te. Henti ‘cturhanc = in or the post-war period at home by repeating tha 
Psst - Been: aa lta Shag ginning TMM nnn nn nM ieee anes hos pesca: nse Fol aaah ame” at ie ees E 
soul for the determination of ‘what he will do in such defends against ills cf attainder, and we can justly be Should we lobby? turn to normalcy” stuff. ° 2 
crises. I knew, and you know, that hatreds run close to proud when the Senate rises to principle, as it did recently Should we flood our Congressmen with our views? This is based somewhat on the concept that all of a 3 
the surface in these days—the unhappy occurences of m the same question. But these are but guide posts as Should we arrange appearances before Congressional sudden one day there will be no more war and the next 2 
recent weeks illustrate this only too pointedly. And we to what our persistence should be, committees? day we can determine the conditions of peace-time living = 
know, too, as Mayor La Guardia and others seem to ’ . What action can be taken to support or eppose decisions here, = 
realize, that in cmergvencies, the cool-headed action of OOD is big business today. by public administrators? This is fallacious thinking. = 
courageous indiv:duals car stem mob action. And we Decision as to production, price, distribution are Notice that these questions point to Washington. Just as there was no “M” day on which war began— #& 
know, too, that the will to preserve peace can be fortified being made which will be partially contreliing for many Well, so great a part of social and economic determina- there will be no Victory Day in reconversion to peace. = 
if those responsible for public safety will strongly advise years to come. The rehabilitation of Europe will have tion is being made today that the direction of attention is As things stack up now, reconversion will have stages, 
subordinates. strong dependence on those decisions. You have a stake inevitable. one of the most important coming about the middle of next 
But this is not enovyh. in these decisions, and yet they may go by default of You know and I know that many of the legislative ac- year, when, if everything turns out right, there should 
We must realize now that as liberals, no matter how ne intelligent discussion. Already the isclationists tions of recent weeks have been made with November, be some release of raw materials. 
small our efforts were (and I am not proud of mine), we who almost crippled us with unpreparedness are coining 1944, in view. Perhaps that is as it should be—it certainly The prospect of return w civilian production is 
had no right to drop our insistences that the causes of slogans to paralyze renabilitaticn by obscuring the price seems inescapable that many important issues are knee- already producing watering of the mouth of many 
racial prejudice be removed. We should have known that of food. Wrapped up in the package of all foods is part deep already in politics, intra-party and otherwise. manufacturers. So much so that War, Navy and 
war brings bestiality to the surface, and that a strong of justice to the farmer, cur future cost and standard Unless liberals want to prove “Mein Kampf“ was right WPB officials have become alarmed, lest there be a 
social order must stamp out all variations of Ku Klux of living, some part of whether our distributive system is then as citizens—they must become political fence let-down in the crucial drive for increased war pro- 
<lanism as scon as the snake’s head is reared. to be healthy and competitive, and all sorts of questions watchers, tco. duction. 
Sure footed liberal leaders have shown us clear paths which affect the individual. Undoubtedly certain groups will try to punish their It is my considered opinion that the next several months 
before. We must seek them again. I need not strain to instance the spectre of inflation as enemies. Some of this occurred in the Congressional elec- will require all-out effort for arms production, and tat 
No doubt loyalties to the proper aspirations of labor one which deeply tcuches the status of the individual. tions of 1942, there will be little, if any of the essential war materials 
have had some testing lately. I confess I have not been Nearly 13 million of our people have fixed incomes, To But Congress today is the biggest business contractor available for civilian production. Every evidence peints to 
untroubled. But I have @ sense cf guilt which you must the extent that these have not had incomes increased and the world has ever known. If its status in the public eye this—whether measured by dollars, weights, units, or 
share with me. The coal strikes and the anti-strike legis- depend solely on such incomes, a substantial reducticn in is a bit low, perhaps it’s because its personnel is still be- by the sheer stark truth that most of our combat divi- 
lation were left to governmental action, because many of their standard of living has already resulted. And this ing selected on the old basis; or, as Congressman Gore sicns are stil] without their full equinment. 
the decisions were governmental in nature. But we, as reduction, too, occured in the period of our greatest ex- has shown, its apparatus is antiquated. It’s time, it seems Once we have reached peak production, it may well be 
individuals who must respect the rights of other indi- penditure for consumer satisfactions. to me, to look closely into the mechanism for choosing that our replacement and replenishment rate can mean 
viduals, did very little to lessen the tension, to bring The Congress will shortly adjourn, it is expected, primary candidates, and to stimulate interest in better- a slackening of arms production. But there will still be 
understanding to bewildered miners, and prevent bitter- for a period of several weeks. This ought to permit qualified men. demand for railroad equipment, avricultural machinery, 
nesses develcping which wil! plague us for years to come. a calm review of the excited actions taken recently . 4 Bs and rehabilitation equipment which ought to have first 
Part of the failure to bring dignified agreement is on subsidies, roll backs, enforcement, together with i ions tragedy that was Wcodrow Wilson’s is much with eall over consume? goods. 
ours. If the American labor movement, which has appraisal of the real causes why meat prices are us today. We hope to escape the frustrations of our But long before, unless I miss my present guess, there 
brought American war preduction to heights which high and cattle and hogs do not come to market. country’s participation in that peace conference. will be an untimely scramble by manufacturing industries 
almost guarantees victory, is humiliated and becomes These are delicate subjects even for one so indelicate As liberals, we can revive the demand for “open cove- to be the first to return ‘to normal production. We must 
embittered, we shall have failed, too. as I. I believe, however, I can with safety suggest nants, openly arrived at.” But this is not enough. depend on such vigor and enterprise if we are to have 
I wish to be clearly understood in this matter. As my that it seems to me the Administration has been try- The course of human events for several generations to a strong preduction system, one which will rival our ad- 
record shows, I do not blin agree and subscribe to ing to hold the cost of living line, and has been come will be given direction by the decisions of the peace mirable level of activity at the present time. 
every labor demand. But I do insist that if free associa- resisted by pressure groups. The pressure groups table. Many of these decisions will be economic, rather But we must guard against unhealthy scrambling lest 
tion of free men is to mean anything, we have an obliga- seem to have commanded public attention, while the than settlement of boundaries. our precious raw materials supplies be dissipated for 
tion to utilize every facility of liberalism to make decent Administration, for reasons I honestly do not know, There is need for substantial agreement by the general gadgets, or that they are not used for orderly reemploy- 
adjustments when differences arise. has not made its case clear. public on American attitudes. Our representatives should ment. 
NYONE who calls himself a liberal, ought to familiar- Whether or not you count yourself as liberals, you have know the temper of the people and the temper of Con- We do not have irexhaustible supplies of every indus- 
ize himscif with the “Little Steel Formula.” Unless a stake in these inflation decisions, and if you are tradi- gress so that firm commitments can be made. If this (Continued on Page Seven) = 
= 
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Reaction 
Th e Bog ey of th e Fed eo ral De Lt OR the past ten years the standby cries of political reaction in its attacks on the 
New Deal have been “balance the budget,” and “stop the mounting government debt.” 
By ABBA P. LERNER made in a tone of crushing irony as if to These cries have reached a crescendo in the war-whoops of Senator Byrd and 
: ‘ ; ; F say, what sane man could possibly believe Governor Dewey and found most complete political expression in the “wrecking actions” 
[An editorial introduction appears in the box at the right.) such nonsense? They are intended as a by Congress in the past several weeks. 

PERHAPS the most extreme logical extension of what Dr. Moulton calls the new devastating reductio ad absurdum to climax In a series of a — for the Scripps-Howard chain the other week, 

Hy P P S ¢ vy sadine t ys =m « “tate, > 
philosophy of public (government) debt is my own “Functional Finance.’ > om " , . a he Sy teidiglitaain oak sommes cane eae 
Functional finance “is a policy whereby the government undertakes responsi- HE effectiveness of Moulton’s climax depends be the chief domestic issue of 1944. Governors Dewey 
bility for keeping money demand at the right level—neither too low, which would n the degree to which the reader is trained and Bricker and other Presidential hopefuls have echoed 
mean depression, nor too high, which would lead to inflation. To do this, the gov- to Spurn anything new as necessarily absurd, oe. ' en eee : 
snaRnnaaa ee — Snes » Ras ae 3 mre ee ? u and these implications of the new approach are e eology of Reaction is usually strengthened in 
ernment increases demand by spending more or by reducing taxes so that the tax- on nee Uthat even Pectesnes Addin Teese cee two ways: through the tremendous publicity barrages which 
payer can spend more; or it reduces demand, when necessary, by spending less 4 eke a a Dr cieen eee as ge make the words and phrases orthodox to the publie and 
itself or increasing taxes so that the taxpayers are obliged to spend less. In carry- the most distineuished repre tear tng of the provides a certain security to people by their familiarity— 

ing out this policy, the government does not hesitate to create or to destroy money new echetd af thoucht) ae nee maa a sae and the ready availability of pontifical Professors who will clothe these concepts with 

(ineluding bank evedit) or to borrow money or ~— ———_———_-—_-——— them. sai ; : a “Respectability” and “Authority.” 

to retire debt, because, whatever happens to pened by accident to make the government tax Dr. Moulton begins his attack with the fa- On the other hand the new, progressive techniques that arise to meet changing 

the amount of money or to the size of the na- revenues equal to its expenditures. The govern-  miliar strategy of setting up an easily dis- conditions have a hard fight in gaining public acceptance: they clash with vested 

tional debt, there can be no inflation or depres- ment could never direct ite policy toward “bal- eredited caricature of ti 1. onsen ite panies leon interests, and with the psychological unwillingness of people to understand or master 

sion as long as total spending is kept at the ancing the budget” for that would have to Thus it is stated that “the new conception is new ideas and habits of thought. , 7 

right level.” mean the abandonment of the responsibility for that a huge public debt is a national asset ™ Despite all the conflicting talk of Post-War Planning, the problem is simple: 

This implies that the purpose of taxation is preventing depression and inflation. rather than a liability” (p. 1). When it is clear will _the Government secure full employment after the war by the technique of 
ren cat 7 ; - . Dr. Moulton seems to go even further thar that the new concention is that ; ic de creating an “effective money demand”—or will we slip back to the Old-line Capitalism? 

never to raise money for government expenses : ‘ ‘ e y further tian that the new conception is that the public debt This is the real issue behind the bogey of “the Feder: ” aa . 
eo hii . functional finance when he says: is not an asset any more than it is a liability ea . o : 3 ile ed of the Federal Debt.” In this compli- 

but only to reduce public spending. and that “4 the purwees of fneal “ as Si ak di sa Ais maine ae, Mae ies maatabion dear a cated, yet crucial, question, Conservative financial groups are parading the views of 

the government budget would be belanced only belases the budect ... why Hol <A ot gt hak Sap pot es ai 78 ee oa th fi Harold Moulton, head of the staid and respectable Brooking Institute—an economic 

if the spending, borrowing and taxation directed desired end by cancelling all taxes?” (p. more than it is enriched by it, and that a very research organization financed largely by grants from foundations that were created 

sad enitihaee Hetteenint: neal taliailen Ya, 71.) “. . . the prevention of inflation in eregt nubile debt minht have serious and som to evade the stiff inheritance taxes. [News Note:— The Al‘red P. Sloan Foundation 
toward preventing depressi-n and inflation hap periods of full employment might be aan tee a ; = sehen made grants last year totaling $341,842 to the Brookings Institute—New York 

—_—_—— achieved without resort to taxation.” (p. sore’ arma gy Peeet refi the distribution of Times, June 28.] 

*“Punctional Finance and the Federal Debt,” 72.) ... the problem at such times is to een gn these are in any case insigain- Dr. Moulton, in a widely-distributed booklet called “The New Philosophy of 

‘Social Research, Feb. 1943. mop up excess purchasing power; and this psa = pene gio eR mi th the ec of Public Debt,” caustically attacks the “New Deal ideas.” We have asked Dr. Abba P. 

** “RPunctional Finance.” The Ness York peed — pacserel fle age nag a gen the erty fiscal policy so as to maintain pros- Lerner, now at the New School for Social Research, and a leader of the encitemie einen 

Times, June 6, 1943, Section 5, page 9. public lather the > tl “3 ks Pasenaee where this is pointed out by Profes- which Moulton attacks, to analyze the Moulton book.—Editor’s Note. 

practicai matter, b¢ 1¢ 
_ > wlietrihutine ineame and \ ‘. . 
po hi toe at apg ng es “ gp cong pe gg Fe er a an a < Sew - uate . and techniques, which will no 
doubtless be found advantageous to make : Ptackiony: n-pilgntne nists hgadtel neenas ayed a Se ee rease in the standard 
SMe aeoot taxation, But... . we-could inte rnal inconsistencies and self-refutations. of living and in the output per our. as if 
have a very great easing of the burden of The argument that we cannot depend on this somehow guaranteed that there will be the 
taxation. Total tax collections could be private investment as sufficient to provide investment in new capital which, with our 
enormously r¢ = ‘ed and the present compli- adequate employment unless the govern- present saving habits, is necessary if these man- 
cated tax system with all its administrative ment takes active steps to ensure the re- hours of increasing poten efficiency are not 
diffic ulties and quities could be virtually quired money demand, is presented not to be devoted to peddling apples on street 
eliminated. All” that would be 1 only as a definite prophecy of inadequate corners. 
ail rs sre Bre Les thea ge yy ot seaman y an 2 soaety related is the stress on the existence 
(p. 73.) — a nen > i gg a ion 0 re of great human need as f this automatically 
These quotations migh npression = ole society when the whole point is that created the money demand without which our 
that ie eniton wiih pigs e new policy could prevent such an in- economy s. Nobedy, least of all the 
ot Geamtinnsal tinue seins dai adequacy of private investment opportuni- proponent new fiscal policy, would deny 
ogg ; righ es ea ties from doing any harm. that “so long as a large proportion of our 
phasis on ) l Professor Hansen’s clarification that “There population is ‘ill-hou ] thed, and ill-fed,’ 
phasis on ta ones de acredt is no evidence that our economy is in sense it is not difiealt th determin the bieds af an 
ing at the to point Nadatelee Mighias imellehinh tnamnabls of damn. ainda t dith ul ietern the kinds of ad- 
out that this would be a n brought 7 ERLE ol at cage litte tebe AV aan seas gie population most 
: K ss ngemnsphiris-a rise cs tinued progress in productivity” is then put needs” (p nel mately 
about by a ra mer violent snatching of yeu forward (p. 29) es the aband a posi- wishes re Ww be the 
tions from their contexts. A tion by the new pi rp Fi losophy’s le cate. money den e ho salen ahottens 
For the whole purpose of Dr. Moulton’s The same inability to distinguish between ef- and food, are not forthcoming. In 1932 ‘there 





book is to discredit the new philosophy of 
Henry Morgenthau public debt, and all these statements are 











ficiency in production and investment in new was also no question of the need for them 


I 


Beardsley Rumi capital is shown in the enumeration of a list (To be concluded) 
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Glamour and Gaiety in Revival of “The Vagabond King” 











This Week on the Sikes 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 





Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


POET-ROYAL 
“THE VAGABOND KING.” Book 
and lyrics by Brian Hooker and 
Russell Janney. Music by Rudolf 
Friml. Based on Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 


since first Broadway cheered its 
colorful score and brilliant pano- 
ply. One of the last of the large 
scale romantic operettas, it is also 
one of the best. 

The dying days of the Middle 
Ages were a time of turbulence 


Revived by Russell Janney. At and contrast. In France, for ex- 
the Shubert Theatre. ample, one “Louis Donothing”’ sat 


throne. The nobles of 
the feudal system—roused to a 
national consciousness a genera- 
tion before, by Joan of Are and 
the flinging forth of the English 
—were nonetheless indifferent to 
the wretchedness of the people. 
And among the people, disease, 
poverty, crime stirred up a fever- 


. : upon the 

The glamor and surging music 
of “The Vagabond King” have 
not faded with the score of years 





Popular Band Leader 
at Palisades Park 


ish desire for the joys of life 
fed in the taverns and _ the 
brothels, spun for a moment’s 


glow of wine, woman, and song— 
snapped with a quick dagger into 
the dark. In one of those taverns, 
a genius caroused, the first great 
poet of France, Francois Villon. 

It it of Villon and these troubled 
days that “The Vagabond King” 
sustains the spirit. By a trick of 
fate and the whim of a shrewd 
though superstitious king, the 
beggar - poet -thief-murderer - gen- 
ius is made monarch for a day. 
And a night. And in that space, 
he frees France trom threatening 
Burgundy, and wins a royal lady. 

It’s all by a golden haze differ- 
ent from the real France in the 
poems of the real Francois; but 
it makes a gay and gallant mu- 
sical. The stir and pageantry of 
the tavern and court scenes; the 
variety and rouse of the songs— 





bs drinking songs, fighting songs, 
; Bet kee Ae love songs, even solemn songs: 
Bob Chester, whe with his r- Te Deum chanted in procession 
chestra will appear at Palisades jofoye the crucial fight—survive 





Continues at Capitol 





Door 
tenant which 


A scene from “Stage 


Canteen,” 
will stay 


the Capitol Theatre’s popular 


on indefinitely. 





BOB CHESTER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA—OTHER 
EVENTS AT PALISADES 

Bob Chester and his orchestra 
will play at Palisades Amusement 
Park, N this Saturday and 
Sunday, July 10 and 11, appear- 
ing as the headline attraction for 
the free stage presentation and 
as the guest band for free dancing 
at the Park Casino. Featured with 
Chester and his orchestra will be 


lovely Betty Bradley as vocalist. 
Jack and Irving Rosenthal, 
operators of Palisades Park, an- 


nounce the engagement of one of 
the greatest high thrill acts in 
the country starting Monday, 
July 12. That afternoon, “Miss 
Victory,” the only young lady in 
the world being shot out of a 
cannon will appear as the free act 
attraction playing daily at 4 p. m 
and again at 8 p. m. 





Amusement Park, N. J., this even a mediocre production, and 

Saturday and Sunday July 10th p»jnge to another theatrical gen- 

and 11th, playing for the free = the glamor and gaiety ot 
show and free dancing. “The Vagabond King. 

“EARLY TO BED” (A Fairy- worshipping school teacher; for 
Tale for Grown-ups). Book and his sake, she fries to prete ond that 
Lyrics by George Marion, Jr. her fas hionable brothel is a fin- 

: 'T “Bate”? WW , ishing school. The finishing touch 
Music by Thomas“ Fats” Walle) sning 5 

- d minnhed'l arrives when a team from the 

A musical Ce hh tala Pan-American Good will Games 

and with Richard Kollmar. is parked in the annex of ne 


This is the piece “cleaned up” 
for Boston; but in its essentials 
it remains but bed-room stuff. By 
way of drunken reminiscence in 


“oirls’ school”—to discover they’re 
supping on different broth! Most 
of the humor of the evening plays 
around these misunderstandings. 


a New York bar we fly to Mar- 

tinique. There a former scnool- There are spells of relief. Some 
teacher maintains another sort of the songs are good, even 
(quite another sort!) of institu- funny—that satire on “The Ladies 
tion for young women. El Mag- Who Sing With the Band”; that 
nifico (that’s a matador; the bull piece “This so nice, it must be 


is called E] Solitario, because he illegal.” And anything sung by 


likes to be alone in the arena) the Negro quintet, the vivacious 
..arrives, in poverty; in his days Jeni LeGon, and the four men 
of glory, he had played with the Harold Cromer, Maurice Ellis, 


David Bethea, and especially Bob 
Howard in all sizes (large) and 
colors of costume. Oh yes, the 
costumes! While occasionally 
garish, as in a red and green 
mixture, they are also occasion- 


ally lovely, as in a white flow- 
ing dress of the chorus, with 
deep-chocolate-gloved arms and 
lighter legs. the boys in deep 
chocolate trousers and lighter 
jacket 3. The de AnNcil @ is good, and 
the girls are as lovely a colleec- 
tion as any schoolmistress might 
dream of gathering in her semi- 
nary. In fact, given a clever play, 
we have here the makings of an 


excellent show! 





German Socialists Map Program 


By GERHART H. SEGER 
Organized by the German branch of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, the German Labor Delegation in U.S.A. 
and the tong Volkszeitung,” a conference was held in the 
Rand School, New York City on July 3 and 4, where the 
post-war problems of Germany were discussed by German 
Social Democrats and trade unionists. 
The keynote address was delivered by Dr. Siegfried 
Marck, of Chicago, who advocated a democratic humanism 





and who gave a very thorough a ; 

— ry ie . Social Democrats of Czechos!o- 
picture of the fight against ae hapa 
Nazism in the Weimar Republic vakia; cables and letters were 
ee : received trom the British Labor 


as well as abroad. Albert Grze- 
sinski dealt with the political re- 
construction of a German Repub- 
lic; considering the necessary 
steps to uproot Nazism as well 
as the steps to be taken after the 
armistice period is ended and 
German labor will take a hand in 
shaping the destiny of Germany. 

Dr. Fritz Karsen, who had 
been one of the most outstanding 
educators in the Weimar Republic, 
presented a well though-out pro- 
gram for the re-education of the 
German people, especially the 
German Youth. Dr. Alfred Braun- 
thal, research director of the 
United Hatters Union, developed 
a program of economic recon- 
struction, based on the national- 


Austrian Social Dem»- 
Trade Union Inter- 


Party, the 
crats, and the 
national. 


The conference adopted a reso- 
lution calling upon the German 
people to rise in rebellion against 
the Nazi regime, and at the same 
time appealing to the United Na- 
tions not to stand in the way if 
such a German revolution would 
develop. Another resolution ex- 
pressed the profound indignation 
about the crimes of Hitler in 
overrunning peaceful European 
countries, from Austria to Soviet 
Russia; about the indescribable 
barbarism of the Jewish persecu- 
another resolution expressed 
heartfelt thanks to the 


tion; 
the most 








women after the fall of France; 
Dr. Karsen’s program of reedu- 
also accepted by the 
conference in a special! resolution, 
and so was Grzesinski’s program 
of political reconstruction, Braun- 


cation was 


thal’s program of economic 
changes, Aufhaeuser’s proposal 
to revive the trade unions, and 


Wachenheim’s 
post-war relief. 


Hedwig 
tions for 


sugges- 


The its intellectual 
and_ political 
sions and addresses were a vivid 
testimony of the fact that Ger- 
man Social Democrats still live 
up to their tradition: they are 
idealists because they believe in 
a better form of human 
but they are also realists because 


conference, 


results, its discus- 


society, 


they know what social. economic 
and political forces must be 
mobilized to achieve the loftiest 
social aims of mankind. 
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AND 
































en oO heavy industries and Jewish Labor Committee and the S T A M P S! 
the expropriation of the large American Federation of Labor . We 
landowners (Junkers). (for which Abraham Bluestein sresennanias ante mnn 
Siegfried Aufhaeuser. giving a ‘ : AMIVYUUUEOONLEONQUUREENALOOERSTAUUESHUUOOTOAUDUOUESEA YAU DOETATT Tn 
ao area = = oe? addressed the delegates) for their _ scales 
vivid description of the under splendid and generous assistance 
ground movement in Germany, jn saving hundreds of men and | “SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 
emphasized that the first step MICHAEL TODD presents 
after the war must be the restora- ETHEL MERMAN 
tion of the labor unions so that —STADIUM CONCERTS— 
labor can engage itself in the Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. IN 
cenomie. ant ptitical econ: | “PTHARMONI- SYMPHONY | 1 + SOMETHING 
struction Germany Hedwig EVENINGS AT 8:38 
Wachenheim, who was one of the datas oo , For the BOYS 
leading social workers of Ger- MONDAY, JULY 12th 
many, submitted a survey of the ARGENTINITA Book by HERBERT & 
measures to be taken for immedi- DOROTHY FIELDS 
ate relief and rehabilitation LOPEZ ano co. with ALLEN JENKINS 
Friedrich Stampfer finally dis- COLE PORTER SONGS 
cussed the revival of the labor ITURBI TOR 
2 io Sill ali ata? ¥ CONDUC ALVIN § Witt 2nd St 
and Socialist International EEE ahs ALVIN Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
POPULAR PRICES: 28¢.55¢ and 81.10 é 
sy ‘ ‘ Stadium Box Office AUdubon 53-3100 @ AIR CONDITIONED @ 
On Saturday night an interna - 
tional rally was held. The riy pa : 
; ] } : ’ ’ “COLORFUL AND FAST-MOIVNG.”’—Brown, Sun 
cipal speaker was Congressman RICHARD KOLLMAR Presents ANEW MUSICAL COMED) 
Howard J. McMurra (Den 
crat, Wisconsin), who proved 
be or of the members of th 
Fo) \ ff '} tt ¢ +} MURIE1 RIC ated’ MARY BOB 
Forvicy ai} ommittee of th 
; erg sig eae a ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 
Hous saps 4 tata Book and Lyrics by GEO. MARION Jr, Music by THOMAS (Pats) WALLER 
the fight for American participa- Theatre, 44th St. W. of B'way—AIR-CONDITIONED 
tio) r + : will < BROADHURST Eves. at 8:50 Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 
ol ! yost-war } Cs ] e 
gin, William Karlin and Dr. W. E 
ery ; .- Be @ Gay laughable and irreverent it’s @ 
half of the pocia Democra a pleasure ANDERSON, Jou \nie 
Federation and The New Lead MAX GORDON presents 
Vanni Montana spoke for th 2 
4 
Italian Socialists, Dr. Paul Kari The Douch?viris 
for the Hu ! Social Demo = hist) 
crats, Vict sch tf! for the by JOSEPH FIRELDS Staged by GRORGE SS. KALE VAN 
D. . > it y s i5th Street, East of B'way CH. 4-425¢ 
Russian Socia Revo nari LYCEUM Thea. eed Sak.” Site, Wed. aad Gat. at 3208 
Siegfried Taub for the German SCIENTIFICALLY AIR-CONDITIONED 











PARAMOUNT HOLDS 
“DIXIE” —ANDREWS 
SISTERS ON STAGE 


In the role of Dan Emmett, the 


original minstrel man, Bing 
Crosby remains on the Paramount 
screen in “Dixie.”” Dorothy La- 


mour shares starring honors with 
America’s Modern Minstrel. The 
all-technicolor film also features 
Marjorie Reynolds, Billy de Wolfe, 
Lynne Overman, Raymond Wal- 
burn and Eddie Foy, Jr. The film 
is complete with twelve songs, 
six new ones and six old favorites. 
It marks the first time Hollywood 
has undertaken to reproduce the 
kind of entertainment that thrilled 
America in the 1860's. 

In person the Paramount holds 
for a third week the nation’s top 
singing trio, the Andrews Sisters. 
With them appear Mitchell Ayres 
and his band, the Carr Brothers 
and Tim Herbert. 


RECORD CROWDS AT 
MUSIC HALL—BILL 
HELD OVER 
All Fourth of July holiday 
records in the ten-year history of 
Radio City Music Hall, where 
“The Youngest Profession,” star- 
ring Virginia Weidler and Edward 
Arnold, and the stage production, 
“Man About Town,” produced by 


Leonidoff, is playing, were broken 
in the four-day period ending 
Sunday night, G. S. Eyssell, man- 


aging director of the big theatre 
announced today. 
The entire stage 
program is being 
third week. 


and screen 
held over for a 





TODAY for 1 week 


BOB CHESTER 


and his ORCHESTRA 
For FREE Show and Dancing 


World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 


All Service Men in Uniform 


Admitted FREE Anytime 


It's Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 
125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 


It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 
by West Side Subway— 





GLOBAL WAR HIGHLIGHTS 
AND MARCH OF TIME AT 
EMBASSY THEATRES 

Latest pictures from the battle- 
fronts of the global war headline 
the new program: this week at 
all Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 
North Pacific: U. S. troops drive 
Japs from Attu, a barren island 
far out in the Aleutian chain— 
only 11 of the 2,000 Nips escaped 


with their lives—our casualties 
very light. General Maé Arthur 


makes preparations for big push 
in South Pacific—U. S. Marines 
land with supplies on Funafuti 
Island—transport planes land oil 
and light field artillery for the 
defense of the island. New 
Guinea, U. S. airmen compile 
brilliant record in shooting down 
Japs. Pantelleria, blasted by his- 
tory’s greatest air assault, is 
reduced to ruins—liberated civili- 
ans fed by invading troops. 


The following short subjects 
are also included in the new 


program: 

46th St.: 
showing of 
“Invasion,” 

42nd St.: 
Business at 
pire” and a 
Rabbitt.” 

50th St.: March of Time, “Show 
Buisiness at War,” “Gay Rio,” a 
travelogue and “Dumb Hounded,” 
a cartoon, 

72nd St.: March of Time, “Show 
3usiness at War,” and a cartoon, 
“Super Rabbitt.” ; 


"CARMEN" CAST FOR 
JULY 15 AND 16 
ANNOUNCED 


The complete cast is assembled 
for “Traviata,” which will be 
presented on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, July 19 and 20. Like 
the cast for “Carmen” on July 15 
and 16, the singers are all from 
the Metropolitan Opera: 


“First Broadway 
the March of Time, 
also “Royal “Araby.” 
March of Time, “Show 
War,” “Gay Rio,” a 
cartoon, “Super 





Violetta, Bidu Sayao; Flora, 
Maxine Stellman; Annina, Lucille 
Browning; Alfredo, Jan Peerce; 
Germont, ‘Alexander Sved; Gaston, 
John Dudley; Baron, George 


Cehanovsky; Doctor, Louis d’An- 


gelo. Stage Director, Herbert 
Graf. Conductor, Alexander Smal- 
lens. Ballet staged by Alexis 
Dolinoff. 


“CONEY ISLAND” REMAINS 
4th WEEK AT ROXY 


The 20th Century-Fox Techni- 
color musical, “Coney Island,” 
continues for a fourth week at 


the Roxy Theatre. 

The gala Roxy stage show 
starts a fourth week. 

Betty Grable, George Mont- 
gomery and Cesar Romero are 
starred in “Coney Island,” which 
also features a cast including 
Charles Winninger, Phil Silvers, 
Matt Briggs, Paul Hurst, Frank 
Orth, Phyllis Kennedy, Carmen 
D’Antonio, Hal K. Dawson, An- 
drew Tombes, Ruth Gillette and 
3ert Hanlon. 


also 








The Town's Hottest Trumpet 


with Harry James 
to toot it! 


Will go 
—News 


Snappy music. 
over big.”” 


M-G-M’s 


BEST FOOT 
FORWARD 


TERRIFIC TECHNICOLOR HIT 


Starring 


LUCILLE BALL 


C-0-0-L 
ASTOR 
B’way & 45th St. 


Continuous from 10 A.M 


POPULAR PRICES 














MacArthur's Preparations for Big Push 


The General prepares for victory in South Pacific. 


Pantelleria’s liberated civiliens fed by invading troops. 
F.B.I. rounds up Nazi spies. 


Plus—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 


EMBASSY 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 
42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


46th St. 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 


& B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 


| 





2nd 


EXTRA ATTRACTION 


Also: The Imaginators 
3 Kings 


WEEK 


GEORGE RAFT SYDNEY GREENSTREET 


in Warner Bros.’ Hit 


“BACKGROUND TO DANGER" 


IN PERSON 


HAL McINTYRE ano orcuestra 
3 STOOGES GEORGE TOBIAS 


Air- 
Conditioned 


SPECIAL 


STRAND 43:75 








HOLLYWOOD 





“HIGH ADVENTURE ON THE SCREEN !?’—Mirror 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


Former American Ambassador 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Presented by Warner Bros. 
Doors open daily 10 
THEATRE, Broadway & S5ist St. 


Continuous 


A. M. 


Popular Prices 








In Thriller 





Humphrey Sheainet as he appears 

“Action in the North Atlantic,” 

this week’s main feature at the 
Palace. 





RIVOLI THEATRE 
BROADCAS TON "FOR 
WHOM THE BELL TOLLS" 
the twenty-second 
cast in the “Poetry and 
series, Montague Salmon, 
ing director of the Rivoli Theatre, 
turned over the fifteen minute 
period from 12 to 12:15 noon last 
Sunday, July 4, to Paramount 
Pictures, who presented a “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls” program, 
at the same time celebrating In- 
dependence Day with appropriate 
ceremonies. The picture will 
gin a twice daily reserved seat 
engagement at the Rivoli on 
July 15. 


broad- 
Music” 
manag- 


For 


be- 


The Samuel Goldwyn presénta- 
tion, “Spitfire, ” starring Lesli 
Howard, who produced and di- 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN" 
STAYS AT CAPITOL 
Although for years she 
fused fabulous sums to 
movies, when Katharine 
succumbed at last, she did so 
gratis. But only for the benefit 
of the Armed Forces. Her ap- 
pearance in “Stage Door Can- 
teen,” now in its third week at 
the Capitol Theatre, with 47 other 
famous stars and six noted swing 


had re- 
star in 
Cornell 


bands, is one of the most dis- 
cussed events in movie history 
Theatre attaches declare that 


many who never before have been 
able to afford tickets to one of 
her performances, are wildly en- 
thusiastic over her. Phil Spital- 
ny’s “Hour of Charm” All-Girl 
Orchestra, offers the “stars in 
person” part of the show. 


“THIS LAND IS MINE" 
AT R.K.O. THEATRES 

“This Land Is Mine” with 
Charles Laughton, Maureen 
O’Hara and George Sanders, and 
“Jitterbugs,” a Laurel and Hardy 
comedy, are the attractions at 
RKO Manhattan, Bronx and 
Westchester neighborhood — the- 
atres | this week. 
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ita IS Mih WINE 


| PELHAM 
| REGENT 
| 234 STREET Meet none maple rug-cutting Jive-cats! 
Goo) Stan LAUREL & 
fa _weRuon Oliver HARDY, 


oe 


on sree? 


wore Putin 
YONKERS 
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PAL ACE 











rected the film, and David Niven, wan en 
supported by a cast of distin. BOGART. MASSEY MA ser 
guished players, is the current H ATLANTIC T CHICKENS 
Rivoli sereen fare. 

BETTY GEORGE CESAR 


GRABLE 


MONTGOMERY ° ROMERO 
CONEY ISLAND 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture ° In 


Technic olor 





In Person 


| ENRIC MADRIGUERA and his music 
JACK DURANT 
|CARMEN AMAYA and her troupe 








Doors Upen 10:30 A.M. ROXY 7th Ave. & 50th St. 








*aramount 


IN PERSON — The 


TIM HERBERT 


And as an Extra 


Cc on. + >] 


Bing CROSBY Dorothy LAMOUR 


“DIXIE” 


Picture IN 
ete Reynolds - Biliy de Wolfe - Lynne Overman 
Raymond Walburn - Eddie Foy, Jr. 


* 
Top Trio of the 


The ANDREWS SISTERS 


Plus THE CARR BROTHERS 
Added 


MITCHELL AYRES 
“oo.” PARAMOUNT 


TECHNICOLOR with 


Nation 


Attraction 


AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


War Bonds 
Square 


Buy 
Times 








3rd WEEK— 


d by SOL LESSER 
Rele 


In Person 


Under the 
Direction of 


Now Playing! 





The biggest thing 
48 Stars in a Soldier's Love Story 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


ised thru Un 


Radio’s favorite of light music! 


ALL GIRL ORCHESTRA 
Phil Spitalny ;". 


CAPITOL : 


to hit the screen! 


ted by BORZAGE 


FRANK 


ited Artists 


in EVELYN and her magic violin 


oices of VIVIAN and MAXINE 


Broadway 
5ist St 





—~ LL 


| RADIO SitY wausiG MALL 








50th Strect and 6th Avenue 


"The YOUNGEST 
PROFESSION" 


Virginia Edward 


( 

§ 

| WEIDLER * ARNOLD 

(John CARRON @ Jear PORTER 

, and Five wee rtant Guest Stars 
M P 

Sos On the Great Stage: Pt ! 

DON COSSAC K 

4 CHORU! sw Serge Jaroff | tured 

§ in “Man About Town”, prodt 1 by 

§ Leonidot! with Corps de Ballet 

 Hockettes, Symphony Orchestra, 4 

5 

5 

( 


) 
§ 
§ 
Q 
§ 
4 
2 
‘ 
§ 
{ 
») 


' i] ! ‘ 
Reserved. Cl. 6-4600 ( 
OOD, 


First Mezz Sents 
Rar 


EEE 





THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
1-1622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 


gonquin 
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SDF News 


~ BUFFALO A.L.P. 
NAMES FULL SLATE 


ican Labor 
plete ticket, 





“The Meaning of Social Democracy” is the title of a new 16- 
page booklet by Frederick Shulman. It is neatly printed in pocket- 
size edition and retails for 5 . Locals, branches and members 
are urged to get quantities at $3.00 per hundred. Every Social 
Democrat should always carry rete him or her some of these 
booklets and our recently printed leaflets. ... German Social Demo- 
crats: The National Conference held on July 3rd and 4th was very 
successful. New York newspapers gave excellent accounts of the 
many speeches and resolutions. A drive has started to contact 
sympathizers for membership in the S.D.F. Boatride on 
Saturday, August 7th: Contrary to the rumors, this excursion will 
be run. The steamer Clermont makes daily trips to Bear Moun- 
tain Park and it will carry a great crowd of New York S.D.F-.ers 


and friends on August 7th. A six-hour sail on the Hudson River 
and a four-hour stay at the park. Every recreational facility is 
there. Get tickets at the City Office (7 East 15th Street, Room 
200), from your S.D.F. branch, trade union or Workmen’s Circle 


branch. ... The City Executive meets Wednesday, July 14th. 
Brighton Beach: A splendid meeting was held last weekk when 
members of the Morris Hiilquit, Midwood, Bensonhurst and Coney 


Island branches met in the A.L.P. clubrooms on the boardwalk. 
Louis P. Goldberg, Louise Pringsheim and August Claessens 
addressed the gathering. S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated 
Houses: Annual Picnic in Van Cortlandt Park, Sunday, July 25. 


invited to spend a pleasant day 


Station WEVD every 


Members and other branches are 
together. Algernon Lee speaks over 
Saturday at 9:45 p. m. on Current Events. ... Women’s C ommittee 
Workshop for the manufacture of garments for United Nations’ 
war sufferers continues through July at 7 East 15th Street, Room 
505. Volunteers are needed. Open from Monday through Thursday 
from 10 a. m. to 4. p. m. and on Wednesday evenings. ... Sympo- 
sium on “Social Democrats and the American Political Situation,” 


Sunday, July 11th, at Camp Eden, Cold Springs on the Hudson. 
Speakers: Louis P. Goldberg, August Claessens and M. Epstein. 


Deal elements in preparation for 
the 1944 election, the Democratic 
and ALP parties united in nomi- 
for President of the City 
former Republican Mayor 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Amer- 
Party has filed a com- 
featured by 24 union 


nating 
Council, 


members—14 from the AFL, 7 Frank X. Schwab. Mrs. Eliza- 

from the CIO, 2 from the Rail- beth C. Roth, ALP member of 

road Brotherhoods, and 1 from the School Board and long active 

the Typographical Union, unaf- in the democratic Socialist move- 

filiated nationally. ment, i. “nm both tickets for Coun- 
In a move to unite all New. cilman at Large. 


WHEN NATURE FORGETS...Fé: 


EX- LAX 


e WAPPY MEDIUM 


Laxative 


Vv not too strong! 
Vv not too mild! 
V it’s just right! 


As a precaution, use only as directed. 
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TAMIMENT TOWN MEETINGS 
held in TAMIMENT PLAYHOUSE 


Tuesday Evenings, July 12‘ to August 17" 


. July 13—TERROR ON THE CULTURAL FRONT 


Special reference to Aldanov’s Fifth Seal and Davies’ 
to Moscow 
Speakers: 


Mission 
EUGENE LYONS, Editor, American Mercury 


FRED WOLTMAN, Staff of World Telegram 
Chairman, ELIAS TARTAK 


- July 20—WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 
JONATHAN STOUT, Washington ( orrespondent of 


ew Leader 


Other to be announced 


Chairman, ELIAS TARTAK 


. July 26—LITERATURE IN THE WAR 
ELIAS TARTAK, 
MELVIN J. LASKY, 
. August 3—WAR MARRIAGES 
Dr. —" ZILBOORG, 
and Lecturer 

August 10—EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 

GERHART SEGER, Editor, Neue Volkszeitung 
Other to be announced | 
August 17—LABOR IN THE WAR | 


BORIS SHISKIN | 
JOHN GREEN, President, Marine and Shipbuilding | 
Workers of Ameri a | 


| 
During the week of July 13 till July 20 ELIAS TARTAK | 
will deliver three lectures on important subjects. 


Lod 


Speakers: 


w 


Journalist and Lecturer 
Staff Writer, New Leader 


Speakers: 


— 


Speakers: Psychiatrist, Journalist 


5. 





Speakers: 


6. 
Speakers: 






| 

Each address will he followed by que stions from the audience. 

ans | 

RATES: June 27th to and including Labor Day 1943 as follows: 

Regular $41. 50—4 or more beds to cabin, use centrally located washroom. 
DeLwuze ....- $4 —4 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 


Couple DeLuxe . $52 50—fer married couples, 2 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 


Daily Rate . $ $.50—additional charge for DeLuxe. 
RESERVATIONS: 
deposit with each reservation, 
party to New York Office, 7 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania. 


your accommodations, send well in advance $5.00 
together with names and addresses of your} 
East 15th Street, or direct to Camp Tamiment, | 


To insure 


HOW TO GO FROM NEW YORK: By Bus: Streamlined parlor bus service to 
Tamiment from 7 East 15th Street, leaves Fridays and Saturdays 10:30 A. M., 
1:30 P.M., and 6:00 P.M.; Sundays and Holidays 10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P.M.: 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 1:00 P.M. $4.55 plus Federal 
tax for 21-day round trip. For reservations phone MUrray Hill 2-1050. | 
Pick-up also made in Newer | 
By Train: Take D., L.& W. Railroad at Hoboken (reached by Hudson Tube | 


Tamiment, changing to bus or taxi at 
ist Stroudsburg, $4.11. 


or Ferry) for Camp 
Pa. Round trip to Ex 


East Stroudsburg, 
For train schedule call headquarters. 














Spend Your Vacation in _ 4 


CAMP EDEN, Cold Spring, N. Y.. 


Only 50 miles from “fi York 





Trains leaving trom 
New York Central 
In Camp Eden you will rest and enjoy. A most 
: | 
beautiful lake -- Orchestra and Dancing every night | 
Handball court, tennis court -- A complete social staff | 
— Se 
For reservations call New York Office: GRamercy 5-7994 or write | 
175 East Broadway, Room 303. 


REASONABLE RATES |} 
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Hook, Nomad, Bell on 
New Leader Radio Forum 


Sidney Hook, Professor of 
Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity; Max Nomad, author 
of “Apostles of Revolution,” 
and Daniel Bell, managing edi- 
tor of The New Leader, will 
discuss “The Hero in History,” 
the latest book by Sidney 
Hook, on the monthly New 
Leader radio forum, next 
Wednesday, July 14, on Sta- 
tion WEVD (1300 on the dial) 
at 10:15 p .m. 

Those who have appeared on 
previous New Leader forums 
include James T. Farrell, Mary 
McCarthy. John MacDonald, 
Bertram Wolfe, Samuel Hal- 
per, Milton Hindus and Mel- 
vin J. Lasky. 











Hollander New 
State ClO Head 


Louis Hollander, installed last 
week as the new president of the 
New York State CIO, declared he 
will to Thomas Murray, 
head State AFL, a joint 
program 

trade- 
keeping the 
New Deal 


propose 
of the 
political and 
for 2,000,000 organized 
unionists to insure 
Empire State in the 
column in 1944, 

Mr. Hollander, who is general 
manager of the New York Joint 
soard, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, since 1932 
and an Amalgamated vice-presi- 


legislative 





Louis Hollander 


dent since 1934, succeeds Gustave 
A. Strebel as State CIO presi- 
dent. Mr. Strebel wa compelled 
to resign, under docto orders, 
on grounds of ill-health. He had 
been State CIO president since 


1939. 





The new State CIO president 
said that New York labor will 
not be caught unawares and that 
any attempt to foist an anti- 
labor legislature upon the state 

1944 will be unsuccessful. 

‘There will be no repetition in 
New York State of the adverse 
Congressional elections of 1942,” 
Mr. Hollander declared. “New 
York labor is determined that 
the social welfare and other 
enlightened gains which have 
marked legislation in this state 
for nearly two decades shall not 


be wiped out.” 


To prevent the return of re- 
actionaries to the State Legis- 
lature and to insure success of 
a New Deal candidate in the 
presidential elections, Mr. Hol- 
lander hopes AFL and CIO wil! 
join their efforts. Despite divi- 
sions in the labor movement 
elsewhere, the new State CIO 
president expressed confidence 
that AFL and CIO ir New York 
will work in perfect harmony. 


Rieve Charges Abuse 
Of Army Uniform 

that Col. F. H. 
president of Botany 
Worsted Company, Passaic, N. J., 
has been using his 
and his uniform as a member 
the specialist reserve of the U. S. 


John- 


Charges 
son, 






sion 


of 


commis 


Army Air Corps “to interfere 
with the rights to self-organiza- 
tion of the employes of the 
Botany Worsted Company” have 
heen laid before Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson by Emil 
Rieve, general president of the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO. 

Rieve asked the Secretary of 
War to conduct a full investiga- 
tion of the matter and requested 
that Colonel Johnson be disci- 


plined. 


SRV UAANNUAAGAUASNUUUUUUUNAGEOOUUTOUAAUTUULESUULUOOUA SEU 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 





















= Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 
= For farther information 
arly to the Main Office 
EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 42432 


Ask for booklet 62 
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THE NEW LEADER 


A Challenge 


American Liberals 


‘IH 


to 


(Continued from Page Five) 


trial raw material. 
More important, 
of 


place for discussion 


point is that the control of raw materials, paralleling the 
importance of international credit, 


conservative friends. They 
to handle these supplies, 


individual man. 
* 


Right now, the full capacity of our 
war plants cannot be utilized because steel, copper and 
other items are insufficient for all demands. 

however, 
future that we have easily available all the supplies neces- 
sary to maintain 56 mullion persons at work. This is no 


and I doubt if liberals have more 
than a vague idea of cheir importance to the post-war of 


Trade unionism, 


control, The 
there is no assurance for the 
That is 


licanism, 


why it 


Treveneuc law 


visional government, 
bureaucratic 


* * 


a purely 


of February 
exceptional circumstances and for the purpose of forming a pro- 
a regime of popular assemblies which avoids 





Page Seven 


Warns of Threat of 
French Fascism 


(Continued from Page Four) 
on the contrary, 
cussion and opposition and seeks to extend and perfect popular 
worke 


clings to the right of free dis- 


rs’ movement will not be revived, free and 

powerful, except through a rebirth of democratic policy. 
is essential to affirm the continuity of repub- 
tu reestablish in all the liberated territory the laws which 


the selective inadequacies. My existed before the Armistice. On the one hand, the sovereignty of 
the law, which is upheld by all the provisional groups which 

is well-known to our represent French interests, is synonymous with the sovereignty 

know exactly how they wish of a people now in chains. On the other hand, law like the 


1872, foresees, under the present 


15, 


dictatorial; it is the 


system, in practice 


L®" me ask liberals if they are thinking of taxation open road to a regime of liberty and popular control. 
as it will penalize or reward human effort in the It is relatively unimportant whether or not this regime is 
future. An able, well-informed authority on taxation called revolutionary. When we reject the pseudo-revolution of 
Senator George, has :aid that the post-war employment Vichy we must, at the — ay reject all we volutions” of a Chief 
lies within the four corners of the tax laws. I concur, or an Elite which tend toward bureaucracy. 


and hope that those who represent the liberal faith with 
special intelligences will give us guidance, so that 
not 

It seems fashionable these days to attack any planning 
by the national government, 
the future prepared for business organizations. 
decency 
hear 
for an economist to say what he believes about the future 


their 
the individual man may 


common 
like to 


liveral I expect 
planning. I don’t 


when he is employed by a 
fectly in the American 
mittee of Dusiness men. 

Somehow, 


Ruml, 


I'm not scared of 


without a big squawk. 


While the Planning Board was about the job, they could 


tradition if 


I'd like the National Planning Board to 
do some thinking about the problem—men like Delano, 
Dennison and Merriam, 
them—but 
the liberal community lets Congress hack them down 


The workers’ 
force: 
be the forgotten man. 


control of them 
the 


morrow, 


and praise the blue prints for 
But as a 
governmental! 
un-American 


toward 
that it is } 
trade unions, 
liberal government, but per- of the 
he works for a com- 
terests. 
is practically 
state. 


to mention only a few. a Socialist 


I do get seared when 
democracy 
more important 


movement recognizes only 
The people, that is to say, 
and the other national forces which are sufticiently independent 
of the official sources of power in order to be able to retain 
The official sources of power imply 


the people. 


entire concentrated 
the economic system of reconstruction. 
The men of the old C.G.T. 
wish for changes in the management or ownership 
great industries; but these changes in thei 
an aim to increase the control of the workers’ 
It is a question of struggling 
speaking 
capitalist class or from the authority of the 
The 
is not without equivocation: 
means demand 
than socialism. 
* 


one revolutionary 
the working class 


today 


and directed economic system. To- 


or of the Christian unions, all French 
view, have as 
and consumers’ in- 
against any oligarchy which 
whether it stems from the 
State, even if it be 
socialism, like the word revolution, 
if socialism means organization, and 
popular control, then democracy is 


irresponsible, 
word 
for 


« * 


HIS demand for popular control, in the handling of the French 


do some deep thinking about severance pay for workmen 

when war contracts are out, and whether we shouldn’t workers’ movement will raise colonial problems and in inter- 
build some reserves now to take care of the workers. national economic life. There must be no more exploitation of the 
Certainly we can’t expect private businesses to keep population of one country for the profit of whatsoever group of 
working forees intact im the change-over period. The another country. By evcking international solidarity in the 
average business couldn’t maintain its workers without struggle against this kind of exploitation, the workers’ movement 
business income for more than a month or so and the can prevent such problems from becoming narrowly, passionately 


largest would fail within six. 

Board could do a bit of studying on how 
men ean be led back into private 
dislocation. 
items that I’m not convinced are getting proper attention. 
that those who oppose the Planning 


The Planning 
8 to 10 million service 
with a minimum of 


litte 


national. 


nationalism. 


And a lot of other 


which will, 


The reconstruction of the world requires the regression of 
International solidarity of workers will be more 
than ever necessary so that the vast corporations and agencies 
without doubt, continue to dominate economic life 
cannot operate without some control. 


I seems to me 
Board are afraid of ideas Certainly the Planning Board When, two years ago, I left the shores of Europe, I imagined 
could not bring any of its ideas into law—it could merely that the Atlantic could become, thrcugh this war and after this 
report, as it did with its Social Security study. war, What the ancient Mediterranean had been: a tie between the 
If the Four Freedoms are good enough for the nations which border it, a center of liberal civilization. I think 
United Nations, they are good enough for me, here that tomcrrow the United States of America and the new French 
in the United States. Liberals were always in a Republic, the workers’ end progressive movements of the two 
minority—I believe we need some protection today, countries, will do much to realize this dream: an Atlantic civiliza- 
but I'm suggesting that we are not without free, tion in which modern industrial techniques will be sufficiently 


democratic 


means of protecting our 
willing | to stir our atumpe. 


ideas if we are 
man. 


controlled to serve 


the common needs of humanity—the common 








Minnesota Court 
Upholds Postal 
Conviction 


Trade union democracy was di- 


rectly challenged recently when 
the Minesota Supreme Court up- 
held the conviction and five-year 
jail sentence of Kelly Postal, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Minneap- 
olis Teamsters Local 544, CIO, 


of alleged “embezzle- 


union funds.” 


on a charge 
of 

Postal’s conviction was the third 
case in which he s figured in 
the conflict between Local 544 
and Daniel J. Tobin, President of 
the AFL Teams International 
Local 544, formerly a unit of the 
Teamsters had voted to join the 
CIO. Postal was acquitted by the 
Federal Government in the fa- 
mous Minneapolis trials of De- 
cember 1941 and again by a Hen- 
nipin County jury in February 
1942. His third indictment was 
different only in the amount of 
money he was charged with “em- 
bezzling.” 


ment 








ters 


Following a resolution of a ma- 


jority of the Local 544 member- 
ship Kelly Postal transferred the 
union’s funds from the AFL to 
the CIO. Judge Hall, presiding 
at his trial in 1941, said, “That 
this resolution, directing him to 
turn over the monies, was open 
and avowed cannot be disputed.” 


The 
decision in 


Minnesota 
this 


Court 
sets an ex- 
tremely dangerous precedent in 
preventing unions from 
any changes in their international 
affiliations and in depriving them 


Supreme 


case 


making 


of the right to dispose of their 
funds a democratie decision of 
the majority. 


Seafarers Union Puts Spare 
Money Into Defense Bonds 
The Atlantic and Gulf District 
of the Seafarers International 
Union (AFL) this week announced 
the purchase of $25,000 of defense 
bonds the strike 





money in 
fund. 


from 
and orgenization 








who 


succeeds 


William 
the late Morris Feinstone as sec- 


Wolpert, 


retary of the United Hebrew 
Trades. Mr. Wolpert is also a 
member of the Workmen’s Circle 
National Executive Board and 
the Social Democratic Federation. 


The New Dies Campaign 


(Continued from Page Four) 
American citiziens of Japanese ancestry who 
completely Americanized and know only 
English. They constitute the main group, often known 
as the Niseiy The second group is composed of the 
alien Japanese permanent residents, mostly of advanced 


educated, 


generally are 


age (average over 59 years) because no immigration 
has been permitted since 1924. Most of these would 
have become American citizens if the law had _ per- 
mitted naturalization of Orientals. They are often 
known as the Issei. The third group is the smallest 


and consists of the few who were born in the United 
States but educated in Japan, often speaking Japanese 


better than English. They are apt to be either pro- 
Japanese or violently anti-Japan and, _ therefore, 
strongly pro-United States. A majority of the trouble 


makers appears to be from this Kibei group.) 


-The Dies Committee charges that the War Relo- 
cation Authority has released thousands of trained 
saboteurs, pro-Japan propagandists, and other insti- 
gators of treason. 

Answer: The WRA does not release any one whose 


record, as compiled by the FBI, Army Intelligence, and 


its own investigators, shows any questionable activities 
or associations. 
2—The Dies Committee charges that tens of thou- 


Japanese ancestry have 
to wreck 


sands of American citizens of 
been trained in Japan at a “sabotage school” 
American defense industries and are organized in sev- 
eral military formations, especially the North Ameri- 
can Butokai. 

Answer: The FBI and the Naval Intelligence have 
been highly efficient in tracing and checking any sabo- 


the 
vrow in 


internees has ever seen these alleged luxuries which 
the fertile minds of certain “investigators” 
who seldom, if ever stay at any camp to find out the 
truth. The Dies claims, for example, that 
the internees were gorging butter. The answer 
is that the camps have had butter for almost six 
months. As for the accommodations, they are tar paper 
barracks in the middle of the where tempera- 
tures rise to 150 degrees. Six to ten people are jammed 
They are t, demoralizing slums. 
Understandably the insanity and delinquency rates are 


Committee 
on 


no 
desert 
vas 


into a single room. 


rising alarmingly. As for the charges of alcoholism 
and the waste of gasoline, they are equally false. No 


whiskey or other liquor is served in camps at all. None 
the internees has an automobile. Investigation shows 
that the average family has spent from $300 to $600 
of their own savings to supplement the inadequately 
varied diet. The fare is rigidly rationed. 
4—The Dies Committee charges that the internees 
have hoarded vast amount of agricultural machinery 
which they refuse to sell. 
This baseless story has been deflated sev- 


ot 


regular 


Answer: 


eral times already. In the first place, nearly all the 
evacuees lost their property, exceeding $400,000,000 in 
the evacuation, and the losses included most of their 


machinery. The few who did retain their agricultural 
machinery generally left the equipment with the farm- 
ers who succeeded them on the 
5—The Dies Committee 
Japanese ancestry and Japanese 
the race riots in Detroit. 
Answer: The absurdity of this charge is 
Unfortunately, of West 


farms 
that Americans of 
residents instigated 


charges 


obvious. 


millions Coast Americans can 
































tage, espionage, and fifth column activities. John Edgar only read the race-baiting press and cannot know the 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, reported that not a single truth. Japanese Americans had nothing to do with the 
case of treasonable activity has been traced to any Detroit situation and there is not a shred of evidence 
American of Japanese ancestry. The Naval Intelligence, to the contrary. 
especially under Commander Ringel, kept very close 6—The Dies Committee charges that a Japanese 
contacts with Americans of Japanese ancestry on the Army of over 1,000 men, trained in warfare and sabo- 
West Coast and the Commander testifies to the co- tage, openly drilled and practiced on Terminal Island, 
operation and loyalty of Americans of Japanese an- California. 
cestry. As for the allegedly sabotage organization Answer: This is so absurd that it hardly merits an 
ealled the Butokai, all evidence indicates that it is a answer. The Terminal Island is an island partly oe- 
sports club primarily devoted to the Japanese torm of cupied by Caucasian canneries. The United States 
fencing (kendo or kenjitsu) judo and other ancient Naval Intelligence had one of its offices, overlooking 
games. Most of the members were alien Japanese. A the entire area. Where an armed force could drill in 
number of Americans belonged to the organization in view of the Naval Intelligence without being seen is 
order to participate in these healthy sports. a mystery indeed. 
3—The Dies Committe charges that the internees are These are typical of the many absurd accusations 
pampered in camps and living in luxury. made by the Dies un-American Committee. In almost 
Answer: Such charges show that the committee has every case, they are on investigation, found to be as 
not the slightest intention of investigating the facts. erroneous, misleading, or absolutely baseless as those 
The WRA would be the most miraculous organizatior above. 
in the world if it could provide the alleged steaks, Martin Dies, far from contributing any theory to the 
hams, butter, whisky, and other items on 28 cents per problem race tension in wartime America, is himself a 
day it is allowed for food. It is peculiar that none of major irritant. 
In Lit Circl 
(Conti from Page Three) 1 poet’s mouth be silent, for in truth 
for literature wartime. Nothing has beer We huve no gift to set a stateman right 
heard, thank h¢ sen, of that absurd British man He has had enough of meddling who can please 
festo (issued t o years ago by Arthur Koestler, 1 young girl the indolence of her youth, 
Stephen Spenc es George Orwell, Tom Harriss ) Oo n old man upon a winter's night 
which argued that “Creative writers should be And Auden has nfessed 
ised to interpret the war world so that ¢ iltural longunine wine Be weelien. fos 
unity is re-established and the war effort em A ila a a 
tionally coordinated”; and tk compounded the Or. wmetéure unto the weliak 
absurdity with the ukase ite a good book Of its immeasurabl griet 
about the war now!” Needless to say none o B f + : ‘ 7” 
them has written a good book about the war ‘ por rs a na oy eh i 
or any booK Literature cannot be ordered adept ie = ae ee ee r Whitman’s 
C.0O.D.; it may perhaps arrive whe as Eli mSng pate a the a oliged to stop wars 
has said, “after the war the experience has be : ache cesta ignt . perhaps oe 
come part of man’s whole pa And e | ‘ed ‘ nange e wor put 4 nena Shapiro) 
Karl Shapiro, without benef f t and ere eX e aithfully, his own 
literary-club resolutions, has conti! ed be a Het, 
poet... and a soldier, in a time which has become Wy soul sta h dk y Nn 
soured by the cant of spokesmen wi are neitner ind I te t t es 
William Butler Yeats once wrote In reply to a My days e fille vith ocean’s sound of doom, 
request for a war poem, Salt and i ti ter spray 
I think it better that in times like these Let the wind blo f many nan shall die.... 
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“This Week on the Stine 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 





POET-ROYAL 

“THE VAGABOND KING.” Book 
and lyrics by Brian Hooker and 
Russell Janney. Music by Rudolf 
Friml. Based on Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 
Revived by Russell Janney. At 
the Shubert Theatre. 


The glamor and surging music 
of “The Vagabond King” have 
not faded with the score of years 





Popular Band Leader 
at Palisades Park 


who 


with his 


or- 
at Palisades 
N. J. ‘this 


Bob Chester, 
chestra will appear 
Amusement Park, 
Saturday and Sunday July 10th 
and 11th, playing for the free 
show and free dancing. 





since first Broadway cheered its 
colorful score and brilliant pano- 
ply. One of the last of the large 
scale romantic operettas, it is also 
one of the best. 

The dying days of the Middle 
Ages were a time of turbulenc: 
and contrast. In France, for ex- 
ample, one “Louis Donothing”’ sat 
upon the throne. The nobles of 
the feudal system—roused to a 
national consciousness a genera- 
tion before, by Joan of Arce anil 
the flinging forth of the English 
—were nonetheless indifferent to 
the wretchedness of the people. 
And among the people, disease, 
poverty, crime stirred up a fever- 


ish desire for the joys of life 
fed in the taverns and_ the 
brothels, spun for a moment’s 


glow of wine, woman, and song— 
snapped with a quick dagger into 
the dark. In one of those taverns, 
a genius caroused, the first great 
poet of France, Francois Villon. 

It it of Villon and these troubled 
days that “The Vagabond King” 
sustains the spirit. By a trick of 


fate and the whim of a shrewd 
though superstitious king, the 


beggar - poet - thief-murderer - gen- 
ius is made monarch for a day. 
And a night. And in that space, 
he frees France trom threatening 
Burgundy, and wins a royal lady. 

It’s all by a golden haze differ- 
ent from the real France in the 
poems of the real Francois; but 
it makes a gay and gallant mu- 


sical. The stir and pageantry of 
the tavern and court scenes; the 


variety and rouse of the songs— 


drinking songs, fighting songs, 
love songs, even solemn songs: 
Te Deum chanted in procession 


before the crucial fight—survive 
even a mediocre production, and 
bring to another theatrical gen- 
eration the glamor and gaiety of 
“The Vagabond King.” 


LATER To RISE 


“EARLY TO BED” (A Fairy- 
Tale for Grown-ups). Book and 
Lyrics by George Marion, Jr. 
Music by Thomas‘*Fats” Waller. 
A musical comedy presented by 
and with Richard Kollmar. 
This is the piece “cleaned up” 

for Boston; but in its essentials 

it remains but bed-room stuff. By 
way of drunken reminiscence in 

a New York bar we fly to Mar- 

tinique. There a former scnool- 

teacher maintains another sort 

(quite another sort!) of institu 

tion for young women. El Mag: 

nifico (that’s a matador; the bull 


is called E] Solitario, because he 
likes to be alone in the arena) 
..arrives, in poverty; in his days 


of glory, he had played with the 


worshipping school teacher; for 
his sake, she tries to pretend that 
fashionable brothel is a fin- 


her 
ishing school. The finishing touch 
arrives when a team from the 
Pan-American Good will Games 
is parked in the annex of the 


“girls’ school”—to discover they’re 
supping on different broth! Most 
of the humor of the evening plays 
around these misunderstandings. 


There are spells of relief. Some 
of the songs are good, even 
funny—that satire on “The Ladies 
Who Sing With the Band”; that 
piece “This so nice, it must be 
illegal.” And anything sung by 
the Negro quintet, the vivacious 
Jeni LeGon, and the four men 
Harold Cromer, Maurice Ellis, 


Continues at Capitol 





“Stage 
tenant 


A scene from 


which 


Door Canteen,” 
will stay 


the popular 


on 


Capitol Theatre’s 
indefinitely. 





BOB CHESTER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA—OTHER 
EVENTS AT PALISADES 

Bob Chester and his orchestra 
will pl: iy at Palisades Amusement 


Park, ., this Saturday and 
Sunday, July 10 and 11, appear- 
ing as the headline attraction for 


the free stage presentation and 
as the guest band for free dancing 
at the Park Casino. Featured with 


Chester and his orchestra will be 
lovely Betty Bradley as vocalist. 
Jack and Irving Rosenthal, 


operators of Palisades Park, an- 
nounce the engagement of one of 
the greatest high thrill acts in 
the country starting Monday, 
July 12. That afternoon, “Miss 
Victory,” the only young lady in 
the world being shot out of a 
cannon will appear as the free = 
attraction playing daily at 4 p. 
and again at 8 p. m. 





David Bethea, and especially Bob 


Howard in all sizes (large) and 
colors of costume. Oh yes, the 
costumes! While occasionally 
garish, as in a red and green 
mixture, they are also occasion- 
ally lovely, as in a white flow- 
ing dress of the chorus, with 
deep-chocolate-gloved arms and 
lighter legs. the boys in deep 
chocolate trousers and _ lighter 
jackets. The dancing is good, and 
the girls are as lovely a collee- 





tion as any schoolmistress might 
dream of gathering in her semi- 
nary. In fact, given a clever play, 
we have here the makings of an 
excellent show! 





German Socialists Map Program 


Organized by the 
cratic Federation, 


and the ‘“‘Neue Diva meg e 


Rand School, 


New York City 


By GERHART H. SEGER 


German branch of the Social Demo- 
the German Labor Delegation in U.S.A. 


a conference was held in the 
on July 3 and 4, where the 


post-war problems of Germany were discussed by German 
Social Democrats and trade unionists. 


The keynote address 


Marck, of Chicago, 


and who gave a very thorough 
picture of the fight against 
Nazism in the Weimar Republic 
as well as abroad. Albert Grze- 


sinski dealt with the political re- 
construction of a German Repub- 
lic; considering the necessary 
steps to uproot Nazism well 
as the steps to be taken after the 
armistice period ended and 
German labor will take a hand in 
shaping the destiny of Germany. 

Dr. Fritz Karsen, who had 
been one of the most outstanding 
educators in the Weimar Republic, 
presented a well though-out pro- 
gram for the re-education of the 
German a ag especially the 
German Youth. Alfred Braun- 


as 


1S 


thal, research yieras of the 
United Hatters Union, developed 
a program of economic recon- 
struction, based on the national- 
ization of heavy industries and 
the expropriation of the large 
landowners (Junkers). 

Siegfried Aufhaeuser, giving a 
vivid description of the under- 
ground movement in Germany, 
emphasized that the first step 
after the war must be the restora- 
tion of the labor unions so that 
labor can engage itself in the 
economic and _ political recon- 
struction of Germany. Hedwig 
Wachenheim,. who was one of the 
leading social workers of Ger- 
many, submitted a survey of the 
measures to be taken for immedi- 
ate relief and_ rehabilitation 
Friedrich Stampfer finally dis- 
cussed the revival of the labor 
and Socialist International. 

On Saturday night an interna- 
tional] rally was held. The prin 
cipal speaker was Congressman 
Howard J cMurra (Demo- 
crat WwW ‘oO? n). who ! ed te 
be on of the members of t! 
Foreign Affair Committee of th 
House we can rely upon when 
the fieht for American participa- 
Tiol n post-wa ties will be 
gin. W Ka Dr. W. E 
Bohn brought greeting in be 
half of the Secial Democra 
Federati« and The New Lead ; 
Vant Montana spoke for the 
Italian Socialists, Dr. Paul Kar 
for the Hungarian Social Demo 
crats, Victor T tt t 
Russia! Socia Revolutionari 
Siegfried Taub for the German 


Was 
who advocated a democratic humanism 


Social 


delivered by Dr. Siegfried 





of Czechos!o- 
cables and letters were 
trom the British Labor 
Austrian Social Demo- 
Trade Union Inter- 


Democrats 
vakia; 
received 
Party, the 
crats, and the 
national. 


The conference adopted a reso- 
lution calling upon the German 
people to rise in rebellion against 
the Nazi regime, and at the same 
time appealing to the United Na- 
tions not to stand in the way if 
such a German revolution would 
develop. Another resolution ex- 
pressed the profound indignation 
about the crimes of Hitler in 
overrunning peaceful European 
countries, from Austria to Soviet 
Russia; about the indescribable 
barbarism of the Jewish persecu- 
tion; another resolution expressed 
the most heartfelt thanks to the 
Jewish Labor Committee and the 
American Federation of Labor 
(for which Abraham Bluestein 
addressed the delegates) for their 
ndid and generous assistance 
saving hundreds and 


spl 


in of men 
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Amsterdom Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


EVENINGS AT 8:30 
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LOPEZ ano co. 
ITURBI, conpuctor 


und $1.10 
100 


28c. 55e 
\Udubon 3-3 
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POPULAR 
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women after the fall of France; 
Dr. Karsen’s program of reedu- 
cation also accepted by the 
conference in a special resolution, 
and so was Grzesinski’s program 
of political reconstruction, Braun- 


was 





thal’s program of economic 
changes, Aufhaeuser’s proposal 
to revive the trade unions, and 
Hedwig Wachenhcim’s  sugges- 
tions for post-war relief. 

The conference, its intellectual 
and political results, its discus- 
sions and addresses were a vivid 
testimony of the fact that Ger- 
man Social Democrats still live 
up to their tradition: they are 
idealists because they believe in 
a better form of human society, 
but they are also realists because 
they know what social. economic 
and political forces must be 
mobilized to achieve the loftiest 


social aims of mankind. 


HUNMINOUUUNUNNO0OU040H00OOUTEAONEELOUAUAGSE AAD OU AAU GEE TENN A 
BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS! 
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“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN aecae 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
@ AIR CONDITIONED e 





PARAMOUNT HOLDS 
“DIXIE"—ANDREWS 
SISTERS ON STAGE 


In the role of Dan Emmett, the 
original minstrel man, Bing 
Crosby remains on the Paramount 
screen in “Dixie.’”’ Dorothy La- 
mour shares starring honors with 
America’s Modern Minstrel. The 
all-technicolor film also features 
Marjorie Reynolds, Billy de Wolfe, 
Lynne Overman, Raymond Wal- 
burn and Eddie Foy, Jr. The film 
complete with twelve songs, 
six new ones and six old favorites. 
It marks the first time Hollywood 
has undertaken to reproduce the 
kind of entertainment that thrilled 
America in the 1860's. 

In person the Paramount holds 
for a third week the nation’s top 
singing trio, the Andrews Sisters. 
With them appear Mitchell Ayres 
and his band, the Carr Brothers 
and Tim Herbert. 


RECORD CROWDS AT 
MUSIC HALL—BILL 
HELD OVER 


is 





All Fourth of July holiday 
records in the:ten-year history of 
tadio City Music Hall, where 
“The Youngest Profession,” stat 
ring Virginia Weidler and Edward 
Arnold, and the stage production, 
“Man About Town,” produced by 
Leonidoff, is playing, were broken 
in the four-day period ending 
Sunday night, G. S. Eyssell, man- 


aging director of the big theatre 
announced today. 

The entire stage 
program is being 
third wee °k. 


screen 
ior a 


and 
held over 





TODAY for 1 week 


BOB CHESTER 


and his ORCHESTRA 
For FREE Show and Dancing 


World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 


All Service Men in Uniform 
Admitted FREE Anytime 


It's Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 
125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 


It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 
by West Side Subway— 





GLOBAL WAR HIGHLIGHTS 


AND MARCH OF TIME AT 
EMBASSY THEATRES 


Latest pictures from the battle- 
fronts of the global war headline 


the new this week at 
all Embassy 
North Pacific: U. S. troops drive 
Japs from Attu, a barren island 
far out in the Aleutian chain— 


only 11 of the 2,000 Nips escaped 


program: 


with their lives—our casualties 
very light. General Mat Arthur 


makes preparations for big push 
in South Pacific—U. S. 
land with supplies on 
Island—transport planes 


Funafuti 
land oil 


and light field artillery for the 
defense of the island. New 
Guinea, U. S. airmen compile 


brilliant record in shooting down 
Japs. Pantelleria, blasted by his- 
tory’s greatest air assault, 
reduced to ruins—liberated civili- 
ans fed by invading troops. 


1s 


The following short subjects 
are also included in the new 
program: 

46th St.: “First Broadway 
showing of the March of Time, 
“Invasion,” also “Royal “Araby.” 


March of Time, “Show 
War,” “Gay Rio,” a 
cartoon, “Super 


42nd St.: 
Business at 
pire” and a 
Rabbitt.” 

50th St.: 
Buisiness at 
travelogue and 
a cartoon. 

72nd St.: March of Time, “Show 
Business at War,” and a cartoon, 
“Super Rabbitt.” ? 


"CARMEN" CAST FOR 
JULY 15 AND 16 


March of Time, “Show 
War,” “Gay Rio,” a 
“Dumb Hounded,” 


ANNOUNCED 
The complete cast is assembled 
for “Traviata,” which will be 


presented on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, July 19 and 20. Like 
the cast for “Carmen” on July 15 
and 16, the singers are all from 
the Metropolitan Opera: 

Violetta, Bidu Sayao; 
Maxine Stellman; Annina, 
Browning; Alfredo, Jan 
Germont, Alexander Sved; 
John Dudley; Jaron, 
Cehanovsky; Doctor, Louis d’An- 
gelo. Stage Director, Herbert 
Graf. Conductor, Alexander Smal- 
lens. Ballet staged by Alexis 
Dolinoff. 


“CONEY ISLAND” REMAINS 
4th WEEK AT ROXY 


Flora, 
Lucille 
Peerce; 
Gaston, 
George 


The 20th Century-Fox Techni- 
color musical, “Coney Island,” 
continues for a fourth week at 
the Roxy Theatre. 

The gala Roxy stage show also 
starts a fourth week. 

Betty Grable, George Mont- 
gomery and Cesar Romero are 
starred in “Coney Island,” which 
also features a cast including 


Charles Winninger, Phil Silvers, 
Matt Briggs, Paul Hurst, Frank 
Orth, Phyllis Kennedy, Carmen 
D’Antonio, Hal K. Dawson, An- 
drew Tombes, Gillette and 
Bert Hanlon. 


Ruth 








The Town's Hottest Trumpet 


with Harry James 
to toot it! 


Will go 
—News 


“Snappy music. 


over big.” 


M-G-M’s 


BEST FOOT 
FORWARD 


TERRIFIC TECHNICOLOR HIT 


Starring 


LUCILLE BALL 


C-0-0-L 


ASTOR 


B’way & 45th St. 


Continuous from 10 A.M 
POPULAR PRICES 


Newsreel Theatres. 


Marines 


Humphrey 
in “Action in the North 
this week’s main feature at 





In Thriller 


Bogart as he appears 
Atlantic,” 
the 


Palace. 





RIVOLI THEATRE 
BROADCAS TON "FOR 
WHOM THE BELL TOLLS" 


For 


cast 


series, 
ing director of the Rivoli TI 
turned 
period from 12 to 12:15 noon last 
Sunday, 
Pictures, 
Whom 
at the same 
dependence Day with appropriate 





broad- 
Music” 
manag- 


the twenty-second 
the “Poetry and 
Montague Salmon, 


in 


ieatre, 
over the fifteen minute 
July 4, to Paramount 
who presented a “For 
the Bell Tolls” program, 


time celebrating In- 


rae 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN" 
STAYS AT CAPITOL 


Although for years she had re- 


fused fabulous sums to star in 
movies, when Katharine Cornell 
succumbed at last, she did so 
gratis. But only for the benefit 
of the Armed Forces. Her ap- 
pearance in “Stage Door Can- 
teen.” now in its third week at 


the Capitol Theatre, with 47 other 
famous stars and six noted swing 
bands, is one of the most dis- 
cussed events in movie history. 
Theatre attaches declare that 
many who never before have been 
able to afford tickets to one of 
her performances, are wildly en- 
thusiastic over her. Phil Spital- 
ny’s “Hour of Charm” All-Girl 
Orchestra, offers the “stars in 
person” part of the show. 


“THIS LAND IS MINE" 
AT R.K.O. THEATRES 

“This Land Is Mine” with 
Charles Laughton, Maureen 
O’Hara and George Sanders, and 
“Jitterbugs,” a Laurel and Hardy 





comedy, are the attractions at 
RKO ee Bronx and 
Westcheste neighborhood _ the- 


_atres | this weak 
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ceremonies. The picture will be- J “ a” Oliver HARDY, 
gin a twice daily reserved seat [WHITE PLAINS 

engagement at the Rivoli on (YONKERS JITTERBUGS 
July 15. 

The Samuel Goldwyn Ag pe -8 BIG 
tion, “Spitfire,” starring Lesli PALACE.=.. nS sng 
Howard, who produced and di- HUMPHREY 
rected the film, and David Niven, BOGART - MASSEY ron 
supported by a cast of distin- 
guished players, is the current ACTION m NORTH ATLANTIC | CHICKENS’ 
Rivoli screen fare. 

BETTY GEORGE CESAR 


GRABLE 


In Person 


BLE * MONTGOMERY ° ROMERO 
CONEY ISLAND 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


bd In Technicolor 





|ENRIC MADRIGUERA and his music 
JACK DURANT 
| CARMEN AMAYA and her trouve 








Doors Upen 10:30 A.M. ROXY 7th Ave. & 50th St. 














The ANDREWS SISTERS 


Plus THE CARR BROTHERS 
Added 


MITCHELL AYRES 
COMFORTABLY PARAMOUNT 


Bing CROSBY Dorothy LAMOUR 


“DIXIE” 


aramount Picture IN 


ttinteite Reynolds - Billy de Wolfe - Lynne Overman 
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MANX GORDON 


by JOSEPH BPERLDS Staged by 
15th Street 1 


LYCEUM Thea. Eves. 8:40. 





SCIENTIFICALLY 





“COLORFUL AND FAST-MOIVNG.”—Brown, Su 
RICHARD hed Presents A NEW “7 SICAI COMEDY 
MURIEt Re HARD BOB 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 
Book and Lyries by GEO. MARION Jr. Music by THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 
BROADHURST Theatre, 44th St. W. of B’way—AIR-CONDITIONED 
Eves. at 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 
“Gay. laughable and irreverent it’s 
6 a pleas trie ‘ ANDERSON, Jou met @ 


The Doughgirls 


ast of B'way CH. 4-425¢ 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 
ALK ONDITIONED 


presents 


GhROKGE Ss. KALMAN 








| EMBASSY 


MacArthur's Preparations for Big Push 


The General prepares for victory in South Pacific. 





Pantelleria’s liberated civilians fed by invading troops. 
F.B.I. rounds up Nazi spies. 


Plus—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42ndSt. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. 
50th St., 


& B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
Radio City—Broad St., Newark 





2nd 


EXTRA ATTRACTION 


Also: The Imaginators 
3 Kings 


in Warner Bros.’ 


"BACKGROUND TO DANGER" 


IN PERSON 


HAL McINTYRE ano orcuestra 


Air- 
Conditioned 


WEEK 


GEORGE RAFT SYDNEY GREENSTREET 


Hit 


SPECIAL 


3 STOOGES GEORGE TOBIAS 


B’way & 
47th St. 


STRAN 











Doors 


HOLLYWOOD 





open daily 


THEATRE, Broadway & 5ist St. 
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“HIGH ADVENTURE ON THE SCREEN!”’—Mirror 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


Former American Ambassador 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Presented by Warner Bros 


10 A. M. 


2 
ontinuous Popular Prices 








Under the 
Direction of 


3rd WEEK— 
The biggest thing to hit the screen! 


48 Stars in a Soldier's Love Story 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


d by SOT 


Relea 


Produc 
sed thru lt 


In Person 


Radio's favorite of light music! 


ALL GIRL ORCHESTRA 


_CAPI 


Now Playing! 


LESSER Dire 


Phil Spitalny (:'"\.""" 


FRANK BORZAGE 


ted by 
nited Artists 


EVELYN and her magic violin 
VIVIAN MAXINE 


Broadway 
at 5lst St. 


and 
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ARNOLD 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 


thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 


NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 


DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 


15th Street, New 


York City. 
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SDF News 


Saturday, July 10,1943 - 





“The Meaning of Social Democracy” is the title of a new 16- 
page booklet by Frederick Shulman. It is neatly printed in pocket- 
size edition and retails for 5 cents. Locals, branches and members 
are urged to get quantities at $3.00 per hundred. Every Social 
Democrat should always carry about him or her some of these 
booklets and our recently printed Jeafiets. ... German Social Demo- 
crats: The National Conference held on July 3rd and 4th was very 
successful. New York newspapers gave excellent accounts of the 
many speeches and resolutions. A drive has started to contact 
sympathizers for membership in the S.D.F..... Boatride on 
Saturday, August 7th: Contrary to the rumors, this excursion will 
be run. The steamer Clermont makes daily trips to Bear Moun- 
tain Park and it will carry a great crowd of New York S.D.F.ers 
and friends on August 7th. A six-hour sail on the Hudson River 
and a four-hour stay at the park. Every recreational facility is 
there. Get tickets at the City Office (7 East 15th Street, Room 
200), from your S.D.F. branch, trade union or Workmen’s Circle 
branch. ... The City Executive meets Wednesday, July 14th... .. 
Brighton Beach: A splendid meeting was held last weekk when 
members of the Morris Hillquit, Midwood, Bensonhurst and Coney 
Island branches met in the A.L.P. clubrooms on the boardwalk. 
Louis P. Goldberg, Louise Pringsheim and August Claessens 
addressed the gathering. S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated 
Houses: Annual Picnic in Van Cortlandt Park, Sunday, July 25. 
Members and other branches are invited to spend a pleasant day 
together. Algernon Lee speaks over Station WEVD every 
Saturday at 9:45 p. m. on Current Events. ... Women’s Committee 
Workshop for the manufacture of garments for United Nations’ 
war sufferers continues through July at 7 East 15th Street, Room 
505. Volunteers are needed. Open from Monday through Thursday 
from 10 a. m. to 4. p. m. and on Wednesday evenings. ... Sympo- 
sium on “Social Democrats and the American Political Situation,” 
Sunday, July 11th, at Camp Eden, Cold Springs on the Hudson. 
Speakers: Louis P. Goldberg, August Claessens and M. Epstein. 


BUFFALO A.L.P. 
NAMES FULL SLATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Amer- 
ican Labor Party has filed a com- 
plete ticket, featured by 24 union 


members—14 from the AFL, 7 
from the CIO, 2 from the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, and 1 from 
the Typographical Union, unaf- 
filiated nationally. 

In a move to unite all New 


Deal elements in preparation for 
the 1944 election, the Democratic 
and ALP parties united in nomi- 
nating for President of the City 
Council, former Republican Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Roth, ALP member of 
the School Board and long active 
in the democratic Socialist move- 
ment, is on both tickets for Coun- 
cilman at Large. 
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WHEN NATURE FORGETS... 


X-LAX 


“APY MEDIUM” 





REMEMBER 


The 


Laxative 

V not too strong! 
Vv not too mild! 
v it’s just right! 


use only as directed. 


As a precaution, 











TAMIMENT TOWN MEETINGS 
held in TAMIMENT PLAYHOUSE 


Tuesday Evenings, July 12* to August 17* 


. July 13—TERROR ON THE CULTURAL FRONT 


Special reference to Aldanov’s Fifth Seal and Davies’ Mission 

to Moscow 

Speakers: EUGENE LYONS, Editor, American Mercury 
FRED WOLTMAN, Staff of World-Telegram 
Chairman, ELIAS TARTAK 


- July 20—WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 


Speakers: JONATHAN STOUT, Washington Correspondent of 
New Leader 
Other to be 


— 


Lad 





announc ed 


Chairman, ELIAS TARTAK 


| 
3. July 26—LITERATURE IN THE WAR | 
Speakers: ELIAS TARTAK, Journalist and Lecturer 
MELVIN J. LASKY, Staff Writer, New Leader 
4. August 3—WAR MARRIAGES | 
Speakers: Dr. GREGORY ZILBOORG, Psychiatrist, Journalist 
and Lecturer 
5. August 1O—EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 
Speakers: GERHART SEGER, Editor, Neue Volkszeitung | 


Other to be announcec 


o 


. August 17—LABOR IN THE WAR 


Speakers: BORIS SHISKIN 
JOHN GREEN, President, Marine and Shipbuilding | 
Workers of America 


During the week of July 13 till July 20 ELIAS TARTAK 
will deliver three lectures on important subjects. 


Each address will be followed by questions from the audience. | 

ala tie } 

| 

RATES: June 27th to and including Labor Day 1943 as follows: } 

Regular - $41.50—4 or more beds to cabin, use centrally located washroom. | 
DeLuxe .....- $47.50—4 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 





Couple DeLuxe . $52.50—fer married couples, 2 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 
Daily Rate . $ 8.50—additional charge for DeLuxe. | 


RESERVATIONS: To insure your accommodations, 
deposit with each reservation, together with names 
party to New York Office, 7 East 15th Street, or direct 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania. 


send well in advance $5.00 
and addresses of your| 
to Camp Tamiment, 


HOW TO GO FROM NEW YORK: By Bus: Streamlined parlor bus service to 
Tamiment from 7 East 15th Street, leaves Fridays and Saturdays 10:30 A. M., | 
1:30 P. M., and 6:00 P.M.; Sundays and Holidays 10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P.M.;: 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 1:00 P.M. $4.55 plus Federal 


tax for 21-day round trip. For reservations phone MUrray Hill 2-1050./ 
Pick-up also made in Newerh. | 

; on . | 
By Train: Take D., L. & W. Railroad at Hoboken (reached by Hudson Tube 


or Ferry) for Camp Tamiment, changing to bus or taxi at East Stroudsburg, } 
Pa. Round trip to East Stroudsburg, $4.11. For train schedule call headquarters. | 
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Spend Your Vacation in 


CAMP EDEN, (Cold Spring, N.Y. 








Only 50 miles from New York Trains leaving from 
New York Central 
In Camp Eden you will rest and enjoy. A most 


beautiful lake -- Orchestra and Dancing every night 
Handball court, tennis court -- A complete social staff | 


For reservations call New York Office: GRamercy 5-7994 or write | 


175 East Broadway, Room 303. REASONABLE RATES | 
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Hook, Nomad, Bell on 
New Leader Radio Forum 


Sidney Hook, Professor of 
Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity; Max Nomad, author 
of “Apostles of Revolution,” 
and Daniel Bell, managing edi- 
tor of The New Leader, will 
discuss “The Hero in History,” 
the latest book by Sidney 
Hook, on the monthly New 
Leader radio forum, next 
Wednesday, July 14, on Sta- 
tion WEVD (1300 on the dial) 
at 10:15 p .m. 

Those who have appeared on 
previous New Leader forums 
include James T. Farrell, Mary 


McCarthy. John MacDonald, 
Bertram Wolfe, Samuel Hal- 
per, Milton Hindus and Mel- 


vin J. Lasky. 











Hollander New 
State ClO Head 


Louis Hollander, installed last 
week as the new president of the 
New York State CIO, declared he 
will propose to Thomas Murray, 
head of the State AFL, a joint 
political and legislative program 


for 2,000,000 organized trade- 
unionists to insure keeping the 
Empire State in the New Deal 


column in 1944, 

Mr. Hollander, who is general 
manager of the New York Joint 
Board, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, since 1932 
and an Amalgamated vice-presi- 





Louis Hollander 


dent since 1934, succeeds Gustave 
A. Strebel as State CIO presi- 
dent. Mr. Strebel was compelled 


orders, 
He had 


president 


Lo resign, under doctor’s 
on grounds of ill-health. 
been State CIO since 
1939. 

The new State CIO 
said that New York 
not be caught unawares and 
any attempt to foist an 
labor upon the state 
in 1944 will be unsuccessful. 

“There will be no repetition in 
New York State of the 


Congressional elections of 


president 
labor will 
that 
anti- 


legislature 


adverse 


1942,” 


Mr. Hollander declared. “New 
York labor is determined that 
the social welfare and _ other 
enlightened gains which have 
marked legislation in this state 


for nearly two decades shall not 
be wiped out.” 

the return of 
the State Legis- 
insure of 
the 
Hol- 


wil! 


To prevent 
actionaries to 


re- 





and to 
Deal candidate in 
elections, Mr. 
AFL CIO 
efforts. Despite divi- 
the movement 
elsewhere, the State CIO 
expressed confidence 
that AFL and CIO in New York 


will work ir perfect harmony. 


lature 
a New 


presidential 


success 


lander hopes and 


join their 
labor 
new 


sions in 


president 


Rieve Charges Abuse 
Of Army Uniform 
Charges that Col. F. H. John- 
son, president of the Botany 
Worsted Company, Passaic, N Bus 
has been using his commission 
his uniform as a member of 
the specialist 





and 


reserve of the U. S. 


Army Air Corps “to interfere 
with the rights to self-organiza- 
tion of the employes of the 
Botany Worsted Company” have 
been laid before Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson by Emil 
Rieve, general president of the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO. 

tieve asked the Secretary of 
War to conduct a full investiga- 
tion of the matter and requested 
that Colonel Johnson be disci- 


plined. 










WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1873) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

arly to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 424323 


Ask for booklet 62 
GMM oy TTT 


THE NEW LEADER ~ 


A Challenge to 


American Liberals 


(Continued from Page Five) 
trial raw material. Right now, the full capacity of our 
War plants cannot be utilized because steel, copper and 
other items are insufficient for all demands. 

More important, however, there is no assurance for the 
future that we have easily available all the supplies neces- 
sary to maintain 56 nullion persons at work. This is no 
place for discussion of the selective inadequacies. My 
point is that the control of raw materials, paralleling the 
importance of international credit, is well-known to our 
conservative friends. They know exactly how they wish 
to handle these supplies, and I doubt if liberals have more 
than a vague idea of cheir importance to the post-war of 
individual man, 


L ET 


* * * 


me ask liberals if they are thinking of taxation 





as it will penalize or reward human effort in the 
future. An able, well-informed authority on taxation, 
Senator George, has ‘said that the post-war employment 


lies within the four corners of the tax laws. I concur, 
and hope that those who represent the liberal faith with 
their special intelligences will give us guidance, so that 
the individual man may not be the forgotten man. 

It seems fashionable these days to attack any planning 
by the national government, and praise the blue prints for 
the future prepared for business organizations. But as a 
liberal I expect common decency toward governmental! 
planning. I don’t like to hear that it is un-American 
for an economist to say what he believes about the future 
when he is employed by a liberal government, but per- 
fectly in the American tradition if he works for a com- 
mittee of business men. 

Somehow, I'd like the National Planning Board to 
do some thinking about the problem—men like Delano, 
Ruml, Dennison and Merriam, to mention only a few. 
I'm not scared of them—but I do get seared when 
the liberal community lets Congress hack them down 
without a big squawk. 

While the Planning Board was about the job, they could 
do some deep thinking about severance pay for workmen 
when war contracts are out, and whether we shouldn’t 
build some reserves now to take care of the workers. 
Certainly we can’t expect private businesses to keep 
working forees intact mr the change-over period. The 
average business couldn’t maintain its workers without 
business income more than a month or so and the 
largest would fail within six. 

The Planning Board could do a bit of studying on how 
10 million service men can be led back into private 
lite with a minimum of dislocation. And a lot of other 
items that I’m not convinced are getting proper attention. 

IX seems to that those who oppose the Planning 
3oard are afraid of ideas Certainly the Planning Board 
could not bring any of its ideas into law—it could merely 
report, as it did with its Social Security study. 


for 


8 to 


me 


If the Four Freedoms are good enough for the 
United Nations, they are geod enough for me, here 
in the United States. Liberals were always in a 


minority—I believe we need some protection today, 
but I'm suggesting that we are not without free, 





Warns of Threat of 
French Fascism 


(Continued from Page Four) 
Trade unionism, on the contrary, clings to the right of free dis- 
cussion and opposition and seeks to extend and perfect popular 


control. The workers’ movement will not be revived, free and 
powerful, except through a rebirth of democratic policy. 
That is why it is essential to affirm the continuity of repub- 


licanism, to reestablish in all the liberated territory the laws which 
existed before the Armistice. On the one hand, the sovereignty of 
the law, which is upheld by all the provisional groups which 
represent French interests, is synonymous with the sovereignty 
of a people now in chains. On the other hand, a law like the 
Treveneuc law of February 15, 1872, foresees, under the present 
exceptional circumstances and for the purpose of forming a pro- 
visional government, a regime of popular assemblies which avoids 
a purely bureaucratic system, in practice dictatorial; it is the 
open road to a regime of liberty and popular control. 

It is relatively unimportant whether or not this regime is 
ealled revolutionary. When we reject the pseudo-revolution of 
Vichy we must, at the same time, reject all “revolutions” of a Chief 
or an Elite which tend toward bureaucracy. 

The workers’ movement recognizes only one revolutionary 
force: the people. The people, that is to say, the working class 
and the other national forces which are sufficiently independent 
of the official sources of power in order to be able to retain 
control of them. The official sources of power imply today 
the entire concentrated and directed economic system. To- 
morrow, the economic system of reconstruction. 

The men of the old C.G.T. or of the Christian unions, all French 
trade unions, wish for changes in the management or ownership 
of the great industries; but these changes in their view, have as 
an aim to increase the control of the workers’ and consumers’ in- 
terests. It is a question of struggling against any oligarchy which 
is practically speaking irresponsible, whether it stems from the 
capitalist class or from the authority of the State, even if it be 
a Socialist state. The word socialism, like the revolution, 
is not without equivocation: if socialism means organization, and 
democracy means demand for popular control, then democracy is 


more important than socialism. 
* * * 


word 


HIS demand for popular control, in the handling of the French 

workers’ movement will raise colonia] problems and in inter- 
national economic life. There must be no more exploitation of the 
population of one country for the profit of whatsoever group of 
another country. By evcking international solidarity in the 
struggle against this kind of exploitation, the workers’ movement 
can prevent such problems from becoming narrowly, passionately 
national. 

The reconstruction of the world requires the regression of 
nationalism. International solidarity of workers will be more 
than ever necessary so that the vast corporations and agencies 
which will, without doubt, continue to dominate economic life 
cannot operate without some control. 

When, two years ago, I left the shores of Europe, I imagined 
that the Atlantic could become, thrcugh this war and after this 
war, what the ancient Mediterranean had been: a tie between the 
nations which border it, a center of liberal civilization. I think 
that tomerrow the United States of America and the new French 
Republic, the workers’ end progressive movements of the two 
countries, will do much to realize this dream: an Atlantie civiliza- 
tion in which modern industrial techniques will be sufficiently 
controlled to serve the common needs of humanity—the common 


democratic means of protecting our ideas if we are 
willing to stir our stumps. 


man. 





Minnesota Court 
Upholds Postal 
Conviction 


Trade union democracy was di- 
rectly challenged recently when 
the Minesota Supreme Court up- 
held the conviction- and five-year 
jail sentence of Kelly Postal, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Minneap- 
weal 544, CIO, 
“embezzle- 


olis Teamsters I 
on a charge of alleged 
union funds.’ 


ment of 

Postal’s conviction was the third 
case in which he has figured in 
the conflict between Local 544 
and Daniel J. Tobin, President of 
the AFL Teamsters International 
Local 544, formerly a unit of the 
Teamsters had voted to join the 
CIO. Postal was acquitted by the 
Federal Government in the fa- 
mous Minneapolis trials of De- 
cember 1941 and again by a Hen- 
nipin County jury in February 
1942. His third indictment was 
different only in amount of 
money he was charged with “em- 
bezzling.” 


the 


Following a resolution of a ma- 
jority of the Local 544 member- 
ship Kelly Postal transferred the 


union’s funds from the AFL to 
the CIO. Judge Hall, presiding 
at his trial in 1941, said, “That 


this resolution, directing him to 
turn over the moni was 
and avowed cannot be disputed.” 

The Minnesota Supreme Court 


1es, open 


decision in this ease sets an ex- 
tremely dangerous precedent in 
preventing unions from making 


any changes in their international 
affiliations and in depriving them 
of the right to dis their 
funds by a democratic decision of 


pose of 


the major ity. 


Money Into Defense Bonds 

The Atlantic and Gulf District 
of the Seafarers International 
Union (AFL) this week announced 
the purchase of $25,000 of defense 
from the strike 
and organization fund. 


bonds money in 





William 
the late Morris Feinstone as sec- 


Wolpert, who succeeds 
retary of the United Hebrew 
Trades. Mr. Wolpert is also a 
member of the Workmen’s Circle 
National Executive Board and 
the Social Democratic Federation. 


The New Dies Campaign 


(Continued from Page Four) 

educated, American citiziens of Japanese ancestry who 
generally are completely Americanized and know only 
English. They constitute the main group, often known 
as the Niseiy The second group is composed of the 
alien Japanese permanent residents, mostly of advanced 
age (average over 59 years) because no immigration 
has been permitted since 1924. Most of these would 
have become American citizens if the law had _ per- 
mitted naturalization of Orientals. They are 
known as the Issei. The third group is the smallest 
and consists of the few who were born in the United 
States but educated in Japan, often speaking Japanese 
better than English. They are apt to be either pro- 
Japanese or violently anti-Japan and, 
strongly pro-United States. A majority of the trouble 
makers appears to be from this Kibei group.) 

1—The Dies Committee charges that the War Relo- 
cation Authority has thousands of trained 
saboteurs, pro-Japan other 
gators of treason. 

Answer: The WRA does not release any one whose 
record, as compiled by the FBI, Army Intelligence, and 
its own investigators, shows any questionable activities 


otten 


therefore, 


released 


propagandists, and insti- 


or associations. 

2—The Dies Committee charges that tens of thou- 
sands of American citizens of Japanese ancestry have 
been trained in Japan at a “sabotage school” to wreck 
American defense industries and are organized in sev- 
eral military formations, especially the North Ameri- 
can Butokai. 

Answer: The FBI and the Naval Intelligence have 
been highly efficient in tracing and checking any sabo- 
tage, espionage, and fifth column activities. John Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, reported that not a single 
case of treasonable activity has been traced to any 
American of Japanese ancestry, The Naval Intelligence, 
especially under Commander Ringel, kept very 
contacts with Americans of Japanese ancestry on the 
West Coast and the Commander testifies to the 
operation and loyalty of Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry. As for the allegedly sabotage organization 
called the Butokai, all evidence indicates that it is a 
sports club primarily devoted to the Japanese torm of 
fencing (kendo or kenjitsu) judo and other ancient 
games. Most of the members were alien Japanese. A 
number of Americans belonged to the organization in 
order to participate in these healthy sports. 

3—The Dies Committe charges that the internees are 
pampered in camps and living in luxury. 
Such charges show that the committee has 
not the slightest intention of investigating the facts. 
The WRA would be the most miraculous organization 
in the world if it could steaks, 
hams, butter, whisky, and other items on 28 cents per 
day it is allowed for food. It is peculiar that none of 


close 


co- 


Answer: 


provide the alleged 





the internees has ever seen these alleged luxuries which 
grow in the fertile minds of certain “investigators” 
who seldom, if ever stay at any camp to find out the 
truth. The Dies Committee claims, for example, that 
the were gorging on butter. The answer 
is that the camps have had no butter for almost six 
months. As for the accommodations, they are tar paper 
barracks in the middle of the desert where tempera- 
tures rise to 150 degrees. Six to ten people are jammed 
into a single room, They are vast, demoralizing slums. 
Understandably the insanity and delinquency rates are 
alarmingly. As for the charges of alcoholism 
and the waste of gasoline, they are equally false. No 
whiskey or other liquor is served in camps at all. None 
of the internees has an automobile. Investigation shows 
that the average family has spent from $300 to $600 
of their supplement the inadequately 
varied diet. The regular fare is rigidly rationed. 
4—The Dies Committee charges that the internees 
have hoarded vast amount of agricultural machinery 
which they refuse to sell, 
This baseless story has been deflated sev- 
eral times already. Jn the first place, nearly all the 
evacuees lost their property, exceeding $400,000,000 in 
the evacuation, and the included most of their 
machinery. The few who did retain their agricultural 
machinery generally left the equipment with the farm- 
ers who succeeded them on the farms. 
5—The Dies Committee charges that 
Japanese ancestry and Japanese 
the race riots in Detroit. 
Answer: The absurdity of this charge is obvious. 
Unfortunately, millions of West Coast Americans can 
only read the race-baiting press and cannot know the 
truth. Japanese Americans had nothing to do with the 
Detroit situation and a shred of evidence 
to the contrary. 
6—The Dies 
Army of ove 
tave, openly drilled 
California. 


internees 


rising 


own savings t 


Answer: 


losses 


Americans of 
residents instigated 


there is not 


Committee 
1,000 men, 


charges that a Japanese 
trained in warfare and sabo- 


and practiced on Terminal Island, 


Answer: This is so absurd that it hardly merits an 
answer. The Terminal Island is an island partly oc- 
cupied by Caucasian canneries. The United States 
Naval Intelligence had one of its offices, overlooking 
the entire area. Where an armed force could drill in 
view of the Naval Intelligence without being seen is 
a mystery indeed. 

These are typical of the many absurd accusations 
made by the Dies un-American Committee. In almost 
every case, they are on estigation, found to be as 





erroneous, misleading, or absolutely baseless as those 
above. 
Martin Dies, far 


problem race tension in 


from contributing any theory to the 
wartime America, is himself a 





In Literary Circles 


(Continued from Page Three) 
for literature in wartime. Nothing ha 
heard, thank heaven, of that absurd British man 


been 








festo (issued two years ago by ir Koestle 
Stephen Spender, George Orwell, Tom Harris ) 
which argued that “Creative writers should be 
ised to interpret the war world so that cultural 
inity is re-established and the war effort em 
tionally coordinated”; and they compounded the 
absurdity with the ‘write a good book 
about the war now!” to say none of 
them has written a good book about the war, 
or any book. Literature cannot be red 
C.0.D.; it may perhaps arrive whe as Elict 
has said, “after the war the expe! € as | 
ne part of man’s whole past And e | 
Karl Shapiro, without benef f ide g and 
literary-club resolutions, has cont ed to be a 
poet .anda soldier, in a time which has become 
soured by the cant of spokesmen who are neither 
William Butler Yeats once wrote in reply to a 
request for a war poem, 
I think it better that in times these 











major irritant. 
1 poet’s mouth be silent, for in truth 
Wel e no gift to set a stateman right. 
He has had enough of meddling who can please 
\ ng yg n the indolence of her youth, 
Or an old man upon a winter's night 
And Auden has confessed tha 
anguage may be seless, fo 
\ words t vrite can ste th va 
Or measure » to the elief 
) fs mmeasurable gre? 
Bu rt poe s ! sneile ‘unacknowl- 
ige egislator e wi r Whitman’s 
I lyure! i ea liged to stop wars 
t statesme l t t perhaps be 
I ‘ e WOr (like Shapiro) 
ere to rec t faithfully, his own 
a it 
My soul sta 8 } ri y ” 
ind it ; on 
Wy days P th sound of doom, 
Sait and ind ti bitte spray. 
Let the wind nany man shall die.... 








s 
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In Coming Issues... . 





Senator Robert F. Wagner-—in a special article for The 
New Leader—writes on his plan for comprehensive social security 
in post-war America. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon—writes on "The Coming Amer- 


ican Fronde, a challenging article on counter-revolution on the 
Home Front. 


H. G. Wells—on the limitations of Vansittartism. The noted British 
authority changes his mind and attacks the "All Germans Are 


Guilty" theory. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


“The Protestant’: A Protest 


y attention was first called to “The Protestant” by our Toledo “student of international affairs” 
when I saw a high-powered advertisement with the following piece of magnificent irrele- 
of an article, written, I believe, by its editor, vance: 
Kenneth Leslie, and entitled “God’s Red Army.” “It is no historical secret that prior to the 
I felt immediately that something must be amiss outbicak of the war in 1939 the leaders of 
with such a publication. The Red Army deserves the Polisn government in Warsaw had ear- 
respect as a tough, hard-fighting, gallant force nestly contemplated a plan of joint Polish- 
that has lived up to the best traditions of Nazi military collaboration | against. the 
Stalinite Russia’s new heroes, Suvorov and Ku- py cut, reverses put 
tuzov and Alexander Nevsky. But why bring Actually the Polish Government received three 
God into the picture cf an Army that has never ours to share in the prospective loot of a Ger- 
tolerated a miiitary chaplain? man attack. It rejected them all. Stalin received 
Recently I got hold of the April-May issue one offer to share in the loot of a German attack 
of “The Protestant” and its contents ex- on Poland. He leaped at the opportunity like a 
ceeded my worst expectations. Here is a trout rising to bait. 
magazine that seems devoted to two main Perhaps the piece de resistance of this par- 
purposes: undiscriminating abuse of the ticular issue cf “The Protestant” is an article by 
Roman Catholic religion and undiscriminat- Ralph Bates denouncing the suggestion that 
ing glorification of Stalinism. Moscow should repudiate and dissolve the Comin- 
I hold no brief by training or personal view- tern. Mr. Bates is one of the “I am not a Com- 
point for Roman Catholicism. But “The Prote- munist, but...” school of writers who is often 
stant” goes so far in its denunciations as to let down rather badly by the actual course of 
sugzest the anpiopriately named Know-Nothing ¢Vents. It is a pity that Stalin does not accord 
Party of the last century or that queer sheet ™0re consideration to these commentators and 
that usec to circulate in my boyhood under the 8! them somewhat more accurate pipelines to 
grim title “The Menace.” It gives the impression "S psychology and intentions. _ 
of holding the Roman Catholic Church and the ; For here is Mr. Bates, edgchanalies at the pho el 
critics of Stalin responsible for everything that ticn of John L. Childs, George S. Counts, Rein- 
has gone wrong in the world, from Mexico to hold Niebuhr and others, that the dissolution of 
Poland. It places itself in the same category of the Comintern would improve Russia’s relations 
extremism that one finds in certain Catholic with America and with oe outside world ae hy 
publications that are close to Coughlin and the modest proposal, These advocates of the dis- 
Christiar, Front and is just about as helpful, S0/¥ton of the ewere Oe apparently little 
from the standpoint of promoting national unity Short of criminals, in the eyes of Mr. Bates. To 
and reasonable understanding between Amer- ‘uote Als exact language: 
icans of differing religious faiths. 


* 














“They have laid one more dangerous trap 
along the pathway of the future peace... . 
Whatever their intentions these men have 
laid a trap in the way of progress. Let us 
beware not to fall into it.” 

Scarcely had this grave warning appeared in 


— of its principal editorials is a vicious gloat 
over the killing of Erlich and Alter and 
tries to justify that crime with some of the most 
muddled reasoning that could well be imagined. print when Stalin, the archpriest of Communism, 
Take the following sentence for a torturous for reasons of obvious political expediency, 
braintwister: lightly tossed the Comintern into the ashcan. 
“The very fact that mass protest meetings This left Mr. Bates and “The Prctestant,” who 

are actually being held in America, whose belong tc the “I am not a Communist, but” school 
only purpose can be to bring the Soviet in the deflated, not to say silly position of de- 
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CONGRESS IN CONNIPTION 


HIS week the Senators, hot, exhausted, 

yearning for vacation, did their worst to 
bring our federal institutions into disrepute. 
First Congress passed a measure extending 
the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
It is this body which has furnished funds for 
numerous forms of subsidy which have played 
a part in keeping down prices of a number of 
food products. The bill as it came to the 
President’s desk forbade the use of any of the 
funds appropriated for roll-back purposes. 
This the President properly vetoed—accompa- 
nying his veto with a sizzling and unanswer- 
able message. He called it an “inflation meas- 
ure,” a “high-cost-of-living measure.” The 
House failed to over-ride the veto and then 
passed a bill which would have furnished funds 
for the bureau and permitted a restricted use 
of subsidies to hold the price line. It is this 
bill which has now been defeated in the Senate 
after a session of jockeying and horse-trading 
and merry-go-round voting that reduced the 
solemn process of legislation to the status of 
farce. 

At the present moment the whole business 
is in the hands of a Conference Committee. 
All of the big food-selling corporations are 
on hand. It is the open-season for profit-seek- 
ing lobyists. The Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation are working over-time. We 
have here a brazen and open attempt to bring 
on inflation. The very politicians who were 
loudest in denunciation of the miners’ strike 
are now most shameless in seeking more 
money for farmers, food-processors and food- 
speculators. If they succeed in their endeav- 
ors, no matter how brilliantly we win on the 
war front, our home front will be a shambles. 
The workers will be placed in an impossible 
situation. Strike pledge or no strike pledge, 
somehow they will have to force a rise in 
wages. Such unity as we had will be split 
wide open. 

Needless to say, the great masses of the 
population are with the President in his fight. 
The top officers of A. F. of L. and CIO have 
done their utmost to support him. The great 
majority of farmers are behind him, The great 
masses of consumer see him as their defender. 
They know that the use of subsidies offers the 
only practical way of holding prices. They 
know that this method is successful in Britain 
and Canada. The arguments brought against 
it by such men as Senator George seem to 
them far-fetched and specious. 

In our domestic economy this struggle is 
crucial. If it is lost, any other victories will 
be close to useless. This is the time when 
every well-intentional Congressman and Sen- 
ator must be hela to a strict accounting. They 
have no right to go AWOL. The entire nation 
must assert itself. If we lose this fight, the 
war will be turned into a race for profits. 





THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 

F ALL the American people could have had 

broadeast to them the proceedings of the 
conference of German Social Democrats and 
Trade Unionists, the cause of world democarcy 
would have been well served. The average 
citizen—had he been able to hear the addresses 
—would have received a new conception of 
the meaning of America. His patriotism would 
have received intelligent reinforcement. For 
these men and women, seeing with eyes opened 
by the suffering of Europe, love this land with 
a sort of devotion which no native can ever 
experience. 

Listeners-in found at least one basis for 
optimism with regard to the most mooted of 
post-war problems. These persons in confer- 
ence were all Germans. They were considering 


the problems of the Germany which is to take 
its place in the world after the war. They 
discussed the re-education of their old-world 
countrymen, the political reconstitution of the 
fatherland, the reorganization of the trade 
union movement. All of these vexatious prob- 
lems they debated with abundant information 
and in the most democratic, idealistic spirit. 
There was no hate or rancor against any other 
country. Their hearts are entirely with the 
Allies in the prosecution of the war. Their 
minds are open and flexible. Their wish is 
only to serve the world by doing their utmost 
to bring Germany back into the ranks of civil- 
ized and trustworthy nations. No ong sug- 
gested that Germans should be let oa naay. 
On the contrary, there was reiterated insist- 
ance that the criminal Nazis be sternly dealt 
with. 

These men and women are just a few of the 
anti-Nazis who escaped. There must be mil- 
lions of similar mind and views and temper- 
ament in Germany. In them the people of the 
United Nations have a solid phaianx of allies 
within the enemy country. They will furnish 
us, after the victory, a basis for mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. 


WILLKIE AMONG THE STARS 
ENDEL WILLKIE has added a note to 
his One World. It is sufficient to prove 
that he is, after nine months, the same urgent 
soul gazing at the same blinding-white gen- 
eralizations. Here is a man, a fine, upsurging, 
obstreperous man, who on a sort of Cook’s 
tour of the seats of power has suddenly dis- 
covered the oneness of mankind. Overcome by 
the brililance of the revelation, he scorns all 
recognition of differences and difficulties. He 
repeats in a sort of ecstacy: “This is one war 
and this world one world.” 

One might think that events since his odys- 
sey might have cooled his message, reduced 
his sense of its urgency. The war, run by the 
general staffs of the United Nations under the 
leadership of Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt, 
has gone well. North Africa has been taken. 
The German armies in Russia nave been rolled 
back. Europe is under attack. The German 
offensive in Russia is meeting stone-wall re- 
sistance. The successes have been achieved, 
not as a result of Mr. Willkie’s urging, but 
in accordance with plans laid down long be- 
fore his trip. Yet in this addendum of his Mr. 
Willkie implies that the victories have some- 
how come about as the result of following 
of his advice. 

In the field of ideology, Mr. Willkie’s claims 
to achievement are equally vague. We are 
to “commit ourselves to staying with this war 
until it has been really won.” He is for “a 
lasting peace and not just an armistice.” This 
is very fine, but it does not go one inch beyond 
the President’s unconditional surrender. It 
is less definite than the Atlantic Charter. 

When he comes to passages where one might 
expect some practical solutions looking to 
post-war agreements and working plans, Mr. 
Willkie exhibits a really dangerous tendency 
to talk obstacles out of our way. “It is past 
time,” he remarks grandly, “for us to be talk- 
ing the old nonsense about racial, religious 
and cultural differences ... Men who talk 
of such things are living in a world of yester- 
day ... They haven’t felt or seen the ferment 
in the ancient parts of the world where people 
are throwing off the old ways.” The Detroit 
riots did not occur in ancient times. A real- 
istic observer cannot but think this is just 
the moment to deal seriously with “racial, 
religious and cultural differences.” Peace- 
makers bent on preventing the rise of another 
Hitler will make a sad mistake if they sup- 
pose that men can vid themselves of such dif- 
ferences by yearning for “education, health 





and liberty.” 

Mr. Willkie is an aspirant to the Republican 
presidential nomination. He is supposed to 
be a master hand at publie relations. He, if 
anyone, knows the American people. His book, 
and now this appendix to it, are overt attacks 
on the strongest feature ot the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. In the conduct of the war, in- 
cluding foreign relations, the President is do- 
ing a great job. Even the most recalcitrant 
congressmen hesitate to attack him on this 
side. It is difficult to see how Mr. Willkie 
ean advance his cause by urging a policy of 
more militant attack or of more democratic 
post-war planning. 

On the home-front side the President is ob- 
viously more vulnerable. Walter Lippmann 
voiced a widely felt feeling when he remarked 
the other day: “Mr. Roosevelt is succeeding 
greatly as Commander in Chief and is missing 
out seriously as Chief Exesutive and as leader 
of the nation.” There is much to be said in 
the defense. For our conflicts and confusions 
the President does not bear exclusive blame, 
but they exist and cast a heavy shadow. There 
must be some special reason why Mr. Willkie 
refrains from attacking the Roosevelt labor 
policy, the price-fixing policy, the farm policy, 
the tax policy. 

Mr. Willkie is so obviously on the side of 
the angels with regard to all the backward 
and underprivileged nations whom he would 
love to lead into a new heaven that one hes- 
itates to be harsh with him. But he has placed 
himself in a compromising situation. He talks 
long about foreign affairs with regard to 
which rainbow generalities serve his purpose. 
He maintains a discrete silence with regard 
to knotty domestic mix-ups on which he would 
have to talk hard sense. If we elect him Pres- 
ident, how will he keep prices down? How 
will he keep labor happy while prices go up? 
What he heard in Cairo and Iraq will not give 
him the answer. In the meantime, The New 
Leader applauds Mr. Willkie as traveling 
salesman for lofty ideals but harbors sharp 
suspicions of him as an aspiring candidate. 


FRENCH FEUDS AND FACTIONS 

HIS week the wild wave of guessing and 

gossip about de Gaullist and Giraudist 
groups reached fantastic proportions. Even the 
most fanatical enemies of the State Depart- 
ment have been unable to saddle upon it the 
responsibility. General Giraud in Washington 
is obviously helping to solve immediate mili- 
tary and administrative problems with regard 
to French interests in the Antilles. Our mili- 
tary authorities are going forward in practical 
fashion to organize the French forces into the 
struggle to attack Europe and liberate France. 
In all the fields of practical matters French 
affairs are making satisfactory progress. 

But the same sort of factionalism which 
cursed France up to 1940 is still in evidence. 
We have a tale of a solemn oath required of 
de Gaullist followers. There has been plenty 
of irresponsible gossip directed against Giraud 
and his friends. This whole business has 
reached a stage at which it is a threat to 
confidence within the United Nations. 

The State Department and the _ British- 
American military authorities are obviously 
not responsible for this state of affairs. But 
the latest crop of rumors has spread from 
Washington. Why are vague and vicious re- 
ports allowed to leak into the press? If there 
was—or is—a de Gaullist oath, why was not 
information with regard to it held up until 
the public could be given accurate details? 
The State Department and the Office of War 
Information should give us the full story or 
none at all. Thus far the press has reported 
just enough to feed prejudice and heighten 
suspicion. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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George Schuyler Writes on Mood 
Of U.S.; Negro Attitude Towards War 


APPLAUDS EDITORIAL 

From PAULA ELIASOPH 
To the Editor: 

After reading your editorial on 
the Anti-Strike Bill I felt joyous 
to know that The New Leader is 
the paper that it is. With such 


Union into disrepute and thus to lower her fending to the death an instrument which the 
Soviet dictater himself felt had outlived its use- 
fulness. 

In the first years of Russia’s New Economic 
Pclicy an organization called the Living Church 
got under way in the Soviet Union. But it never 
got very far. Most of the believers in the Ortho- 
dox Church suspected, with good reason, that 
the founding fathers of the Living Church were 
OGPU stooges. And the Soviet Government it- 
self socn lost interest in the idea of encouraging 
any religion, even a tame one. The Living Church 
never published very much in the way of periodi- 
cal literature. But if it had ever gone in for 
that sort of thing, the results would probably 
have been not very different from some of the 
articles which appear in “The Protestant.” 


post-war influence, surely indicates not only 
that Erlich and Alter might very well have 
committed the crimes charged against them 
but that these who arrange and project these 
mass meetings live in the very moral and 
political climate which produces (sic) such 
crimes.” 

The logic is as defective as the English gram- 
mar. One could parody such jumbled nonsense 
quite fairly as follows: the very fact that protest 
meetings are being held against the massacres 
of Jews by the Nazis, protest meetings that can 
only bring Nazi Germany into disrepute proves 
first that the Jews committed all the crimes that 
the Nazis laid te their account and, second, that 
the pecple who arrange these mectings also 
doubtless participated in these crimes. 

There are other intellectual gems in this edi- 
torial. We are told that to be anti-Stalinist “to- 
day means anti-Russian.” Which is just as 
sensible as to say that being anti-Hitler is being 
anti-German. The writer of the editorial also 
uses the curious phrase “with true Western 
hypocrisy.” One wonders just what sort of wise 
man of the East he fancies himself to be. 

Turning over the page after reading this edi 
terial, one finds a smear article on Poland, en- 
titled “Roman Catholic Anti-Sovietism” and 
written by Edward Falkowski. Mr. Falkowski’s 
qgualifieations as a writer on international affairs 
are rather vazuely indicated by the characteri- 
zation of him as “a student of 
affairs who lives in Toledo, Ohio.” It may be 
only a coincidence; but when I was living in 


international 


Mcscow ten years ago, one of the most persistent 
contributors to “The Moscow Daily News” (which 
one irreverent Russian friend privately chris 
tened “The Moscow Dai Vv Snooze”) bore this 
same name of Edward Falkowski. What he wrote 
in “The Moscow Daily News” was gene rally more 
orthcedox than “Pravda” or “Izvestiya.” 


f it is the same Edward Falkowski, he is run 

ning eminently true to form in “The Protestant.” 
By the time the 
through with his piece he would have the vague 
idea that somehow Poland and Germany made 
war against the Soviet Union. The inconvenient 
fact that first Germany and then the Soviet 
Union attacked Poiand and carried out a parti- 
tion which differed from the partitions arranged 
by Catherine II, Frederick the Great and Maria 
Theresa only in the greater brutality of treat- 
ment meted out to the victims, is brushed aside 


unsophisticated reade 


* 


he Joe Davies travesty on recent Russian and 

American history ran into stormy. weather in 
Boston, where the City Ccuncil voted in favor 
of forbidding the showing of “Mission to Mos- 
cow.” But the Mayor refused to comply with 
this recommendation and a spokesman for Bos- 
ten’s Trotskyists, while expressing abhorrence 
of the distortions of the film, came out against 
He argued, and I think with very 
good sense and reason, that the right method of 
dealing with such a film is not to invoke the 
double-edged weapon of suppression, but to 
hammer in to the public consciousness the false- 


suppression, 


hoods, absurdities and inconsistencies, of which 
one can find such an abundance. 
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= COMPIEGNE, SUMMER 1940 


Then came the willow and the juniper 
standing with arms entwined, 
and the sweet smell of summer 
lingered along the grass. 
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The trees were fragrant in their roots 
and boles, 

the tender leaves put out a tracery 

of patterned light upon the earth beneath 

where trailed the pushing bluebells. 


Across this fragmentary firmament 

their feet moved stolidy, 

and bloody work sullied the ground 

and broken boots trampled the blades 
of grass. 
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—Frances Keene. 
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From George S. SCHUYLER 


Tv the Editor: 

It seems to me that Mr. Tole- 
dano as quoted by Dr. Bohn in his 
Home Front column in last 
weck’s New Leader is entirely 
correct about the psychology of 
the young men he is mingling 
with in the Army. These young- 
sters are typical Americans, not 
word-mongering liberals and rad- 
icals from the lofts and cellars 
of New York. 

Of course they do not believe 
any of this nonsense about a 
“neople’s war” nor are many 
taken in by the fraudulent slo- 
ganeering about democracy. It 
is refreshing to find that so small 
a percentage of the American 
populace has succumbed to the 
Washington-Wall Street-Bank of 
England propaganda bait which 
so many “intellectuals” have 
avidly gobbled. 

Having studied Homo Amer- 
icanus in every sector of his hab- 
itat, I do not hesitate to say that 
the average one is_ isolationist, 
suspicious and a little disdainful 
anti-Communist 
and anti-Socialist, increasingly 
anti-Semitic and Negrophobic, 
and aching for an authoritarian 
government—which — he 


of foreigners, 


central 
will assuredly get ere long. 

I wish all the intellectuals 
could get out and mingle with the 
run-of-the-mill Americans for a 
season. It would snap them back 
to reality. 

I am glad that Dr. Bohn raised 
the question concerning the state 
ment in my article on the Negro 
[Wednesday. June 26] 
about the intelligent Aframerican 
heing the least gullible of our 
citizens. It is only natural that 
he should be. As a member of an 
underprivileged easte he has long 
been in a position to compare 


Press 


national practices with national 
professions in a very personal 
way. His precarious position has 


sharpened his wits above the 
average and made him keener 
in detecting the fraud, bunk, 
hypocrisy, larceny and chicanery 
that constitutes so much of 
America. 

Their cynical amusement at 
much that goes on is illustrated 
by the remark of a Negro physi- 
cian’s wife in Florida, After we 
had listened to one of radio’s 
trained seals spout the usual 
bilge one Sunday afternoon, she 
turned off the radio and said, 
“You know, I think some of these 
white people actually believe that 
stuff!” 

It may interest you to know 
that although I have _ traveled 
thousands of miles through this 
country since Pearl Harbor, I 
have yet to encounter a_ sane 
Negro who believed this was a 
war for democracy or that an 
era of sweetness and light would 
follow the putting down of Hit- 
ler, Tojo and Co. 

This is not a basis for opti 
mism, but for pessimism. Such 


scepticism is unmatched by any 
other class or group, but white 
people increasingly sense that 
Negroes see through them, and 
it makes them uneasy. 

With the Negro mastering the 
intricacies of this civilization as 
easily as anyone and catapulted 
closer to economic equality by 
the growth of war industry, he is 
no longer full of awe or respect, 
and too often shows it. At the 
same time the whites whose only 
superiority is the social one 
based on paleness of skin (ad- 
mittedly tremendous in this so- 
ciety), feel affronted by this 
sceptical, cynical, amused attitude 
of Negroes which challenges 
what to many is their only asset. 
Here is the genesis of race riots. 
And that’s no cause for optimism. 
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honest virility, all liberals must 
feel that there is still a power- 
house alive to keep discipline in 
a world that is breaking away 
from its moorings. It seemed to 
me that everyone was applauding 
the collapse of the Bill of Rights. 
But now that your paper has 
come, I feel free again. For hon- 
esty is still alive—and a vibrant 
force. 


Praises Dennen 
Article on Poland 


To the Editor: 

From GEORGE BACHNER 

The fine article by Leon Dennen, 
“Polish Tragedy in London—The 
Death of a Man,” in The New 
Leader two weeks ago was pain- 
fuliy touching. Why have not the 
“great democracies” offered these 
and other unfortunate peoples a 
haven of refuge from the Nazi 
brutalities? 

I console myself partly at least 
by reciting the exquisite poem, 
“At Strife,” by David Edelstadt: 

“Hated are we 


from our homes, 


, and driven 
Tortured and persecuted, even 
to hlood: 
And wherefor? ... 
I have been following Mr. Den 
nen's friendly references to the 
plight of the Ukraine and her 
people. In his fair and objec 
tive article “Soviet-Polish Fric 
tion Jeopardizes Allies, Ukrainian 
Claims Ignored,” he wrote that 
the “Ukrainians are really the 


” 


ones who have any right to these 
territories. It is no secret that 
tne Ukrainians, whcse voice has 
as yet not been heard in the high 
council’s would also like to benefit 
from the Atlantic Chater and to 
regain ... some measure of inde- 
pendence after this war.” 

His voice of protest against the 
injustice of the Nazis, Commu- 
nists, Poles and others is just 
and true. 





